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Close of the International 
Exhibits 


m ATURDAY last (the 3st) 
was the closing day of the 
Tniernational Exhibition, 
which under the penny- 
entrance system adopted 
during the last few days 
|. Seems to have been a place 
mq of popular resurt. The at- 
q tendance, even at an early 
| hour om Saturday, was 
large ; and the picture’ gal. 
leries seemed to engross the 
chief share of attention; 
except the diving man, 
PS whose place of performance 
was surrounded by a closely- 
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mostly aware, to be discon- 
tinued, and, as far as we 
understand, the galleries are 
intended in fature to be a 
perman:né museum rather 
than a place for annual ex- 
hibitions. We have spoken more than once 
as to the undesirability of attempting to 
keep up a yearly exhibition of paintings 
on so large a seale; pointing out from the 
first, that, with all the other existing means 
of exhibition open here and on the Conti- 
nent, such an attempt must result, after the 
first year or two, in merely bringing to- 
gether the pictures which were not good enough 
to find acceptance elsewhere, with the exception 
of a few stray contributions, here and there, of 
a higher class. The sequel has quite justified 
Our opinion so far as the picture-galleries are 
concerned, where during this year (except among 
the loan collection of works of deceased. British 
artists) there were few things to arrest the steps 
during a progress through the long galleries. 
Whilst: entirely concurring, therefore, in the 
jadgment which has decided the committee to 
give up these annual picture exhibitions, we at 
the same time hope that these galleries, so wel! 
suited in the main for the exhibition of pictures 
and statuary, need not be permanently given up 
for any other purpose. We wish to repeat what 
we have said before, that a periodical exhibition 
of paintings in these galleries, at somewhat 
longer intervals (say three years asa minimum), 
so far from being a failure, would be likely to be 
a complete success, and to form a most interest- 
ing and instructive opportunity of comparing and 
noting the progress in art of the different Euro- 
pean schools. It was the attempt to make it 
annual which led to the failure; partly because 
the artiste, English and foreign, had not time to 
paint for such an exhibition every year, and 
partly because the evident necessity that the 
walls should be covered led to the admission of 
mach inferior work, and to a goneral lowering 
of the status of the exhibition in the eyes of 
English artists, who were on the spot and could 
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see the working of the thing. But if the art | i 


exhibition were made triennial or quinquennial, | 
and were properly advertised and drawn aiiéii- 

tion to throughout the art-circles of Europe, we | 
believe it might still be made a very fine insti- 
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periodical display of works of art of the highest | the picturesque gables and tarrets of the new 
class; and therefore, while we cannot regret| Charterhouse School, which, on the healthful 
the discontinuance of the annual picture exhi- Seeeenyel Tiaee-Siiy, wvetionking 
ei ‘ r little town of Godalming, rise to view 
bitions, which were doing harm rather than good the wide Surrey valleys with something of 
to artistic taste, we do hope this suggestion of a of Oxford itself. The restorations, 
periodical exhibition at longer intervals will be £0 called, of churches, have been more 
borne in mind, persuaded as we are that, under 
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numerousthan the actual additions to the number. 
these we mentioned, now some little time 
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artistic and financial success, and that the gal-| 1.5.’ the mortuary chapel of the Earls and 
lories. offer too good an opportunity for this) Dokes of Bedford, at Chenies, in Buckingham- 


shire, where the care and taste of the Right 
Honourable Rector, worthily devoted to the site 
of the sepulchres of his ancient line, has converted 
what we can remember as an assemblage of 
hovels where pigsties and barns were hardly dis- 
— le from cottages, to a village fit for fairy 


In other respects than the pictures, the Ex- 
hibition just closed has had a good deal of 
interest. The collections of ancient and modern 
bookbinding and of lace excited not a little 
attention and admiration ; the collection of lace 
especially, which gave a new impulse to taste in 
this department of artistic handiwork. The col. 
lections of Indian ornament and of Parisian 
bijouterie were as extensive and as strongly and 
suggestively contrasted in taste as before. The 
information as to contemporary French building 
and engineering works, furnished in so systematic 
@ manner by the maps, drawings, photographs, 
and models sent over by the French Government, 
was of great interest, and not without its valae 
in pointing out some ways of doing such things 
rather better than we at present practise in this 
our conservative island; and the splendid col- 
lection of architectural drawings made for the 
Commission des Monuments historiques excited 
equal admiration for the spirit of the administra. 
tion which carried out such work, and for the 
architectural ability which it found at its 
command. Allthis, then, of which we have before 
spoken at some length, we have owed to this year’s 
Exhibition; and we have also had the opportunity 
of inspecting, previously and now, a very inte- 
resting collection of specimens of modern fur. 
niture design, and the satisfaction of finding the 
latest collection, that of the present year, 
superior to the others in the best qualities of 
design. We hope therefore that we have not to 
sing the requiem of the International Exhibition 
as a centre for the illustration of contemporary 
art in this and other countries, but that the 
authorities will see their way to such a working 
of the new arrangements as will permit of the 
building being, once in three, four, or five years, 
periodically devoted to an exhibition of the art 
of all nations. We have no doubt that it is 
possible to make such an exhibition, on that 
system, a great influence in the promotion of art 
and in the art-education of the country, as well 
as @ perfectly satisfactory undertaking in a 
pecuniary point of view. 


within the present centary, which have been 
culled and collected for a different object, 
by a writer in the July number of the 
Quarterly Review. Into the reasoning of the 
paper in question we are not about in any 
way to enter. It is as concerns the erection, 

and cost of the fabrics, that we have to 
speak; and all that we have to add to the out- 
come of a series of figures that. may well be 
called surprising, will be a word or two of our 
own as to the probable future of church building. 

The churches of England at the beginning of 
the present century were, it appears, some 10,600 
in number. Such, at least, is given as the number 
of parishes. Cathedrals of rare beauty, erected 
in a time when men made both a matter of 
conscience and a delight of building, were in- 
cluded in the number. Bat what sort of sheds 
or pigeon-houses many of the rural edifices then 
were, we are rapidly forgetting. To build a 
church was then a more rare and difficult 
achievement than it has since proved to be 
to connect our chief towns by railways. 
Merely to obtain powers for building a new 
church in Derby cost 1,000. Of the be- 
nefices, many of which were so miserably 
small that the incumbent eked out a scanty 
existence by the plurality of his ministrations, 
nearly half were without pa . As 
for schools, their want was supplied (in theory) 
by catechising the children in the church itself, 
@ practice still to be found in the rubrics; but 
then, as now, rarely elsewhere. Since the year 
1714, Qaeen Anne’s bounty had been augmenting 
the smaller livings; but so low had been the 
starting point, that in the first decade of the 
present centary, 5,555 benefices were below 50/., 
and a considerable number were as low as 30l., 
in annual value. 

The axe was laid to the root of this decayed 
state of our ecclesiastical fabrics by the Act of 
58 George IIL, the first Church Building Act; 
under the sanction of which the 
Church Building Society, established in 1818, 
commenced its labours. Both the State and 
the Church,—both the Society"and the Act of 
Parliament,—wisely took their stand fon almost 
the single English institution which may be 
tracéd up almost, or altogether, to the time of 
King Alfred,—the parochial division of the 
country. It is, indeed, to Rome that we owe 
the institation of the parochial system; but we 
are apt, and not, we apprehend, without reason, 
to attribute the territorial division to our Saxon 








ENGLISH CHURCH BUILDING IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


We have endeavoured, on several occasions, 
to place before our readers such statistical data 
as to the building trade as show the intimate 
connexion that exists between its healthy ac- 
tivity and the general welfare and prosperity of | perhaps, 
the country. We have seen that the 
for new houses is a fanction, so to 
the annual increase of the population ; 
that this is not so much dependent 
number of births, whether taken 
riage or per thousand, as upon that of the 
births, or the excess of births: over 
Farther, we have endeavoured to show 


a 


shows the importance of checking the eager 
desire for church.building “in the air.” When 
manson ge chapels present, by their yearly 

seats, the aspect of a new partnership 
the two opposing influences, one of 
as Mammon, we have small 
if the very springs of morality 
to the people ro roe 
accommodation, the great church-building era of 
the nineteenth century commenced. As we have 
enid, the movement wee oto .. sw. #rom 
1811 to 1820, ninety-six new churches were con- 
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tution of this kind, and an opportunity for a 
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years, the number fell off by about an eighth 
part, sinking to 820. But from 1861 to 1870, 
1,110 new churches were opened, or no less than 
110 per annum. Nor has there been any slacken- 
ing in the work since that date. 

We thus come tothe statement that, up to 1872, 

the total number of new churches built in England 
within the century was 3,204. In addition to 
this permanent increase in the number of 
fabrics, 925 old churches were entirely rebuilt, 
making in all 4,129; without counting numerous 
repairs, enlargements, and partial renewals. Of 
these more than a quarter, or 1,150, have been 
built within the last decade; so that, if we omit 
any number for the years 1799.1810—putting 
that decade down as zero,—we shall find the rate 
to.have more than decupled in six successive 
periods of ten years; rising from 9°6 per annum 
in 1820, to 115 per apnum at the latest date. 
We observe, too, that the rate was 110 perannum 
in 1870, rising to 115 per annum (in each case 
for the average of a decade) in 1872. We strongly 
suspect that a careful examination of even our 
own volumes would show that the number given 
is under the mark. The amount expended in 
this manner is not easy to determine. Some 
light, however, is thrown upon the subject by 
the accounts of the Church Building Society. 
Nearly half of the new churches were built with 
aid from this source, and the total cost of all the 
work thus aided was nine millions sterling. This 
gives an approximate sum of eighteen millions 
sterling expended in building 3,204new churches, 
or a little under 6,0001. (to speak exactly, 
5,614.) per church. Of the cost of the rebuilt 
churches we are without returns, as well as of 
that of partial renewals. But if we allow for the 
925 totally rebuilt churches, the same cost apiece 
as for the new ones, omitting the partial repairs, 
as a set-off for the cost of site, there can be little 
doubt that we shall be much under the mark. 
That gives us a further sum, in round numbers, 
of 5,200,0001., making a total of 23,200,0001. And 
this large sum has been raised by the people of 
England, to extend the fabrics of their National 
Church, at a rate of progress augmenting from 
an outlay of 54,0001. a year in 1820, to 584,0001. 
a yearin 1872. 

With regard to parsonage-houses, the informa- 
tion is scanty—almost nil. We have seen that 
4,800 incumbents were without parsonages in 
1800. We have seen an addition to the numbers 
of parsonages required, by the present date, of 
8,204. This gives a total of 8,000 houses that 
must have been built, or in some way provided, 
for incumbents during the period in question. 
We suppose that no builder could be found who 
would guarantee this quantity of work for 
3,200,0001. Thus, 28,400,0001. is a total below 
the probability. We observe that the present 
number of parsonages is set down at 11,000, and 
the fact that an incumbent must have a house, 
whether called a parsonage or not, is indisputable. 
Still, let any one who doubts this make a corre- 
sponding deduction from our total. 

As to schools, the Education Report of the 
Privy Council for 1873 only reaches back to 1839. 
It is true that the increasing activity of which 
we speak renders the period preceding this date 
of far less comparative importance than the 
last twenty-five years. But from 1839 to the 
commencement of 1873, Parliament granted 
1,356,4871., and private munificence subscribed 
3,585,1641.—making a total of 4,941,6511.; in 
round numbers, five millions sterling, for build- 
ing Church of England schools. As the amount 
spent in church-building, estimated by the 
number of churches built from 1810 to 1840 was 
about a third of the total expenditure in the 
century, we may estimate that not far short of 
1,200,0001. have to be added to the expenditure 
on Church of England schools. 

It is well to add here, from the same return, 
that the sums expended, on other than Church 
of England schools, during the game period, were 
as follows :—British and Foreign schools—grant, 
106,1201.; subscribed, 220,0331.: total, 326,1531, 
Wesleyan schools—grant, 81,3171. ; subscribed, 
151,9421.: total, 233,2597. Roman Catholic 
schools—grant, 42,1671.; subscribed, 99,6501. : 
ae hee “ee of non-Church of England 
8c. , bs inst, 4,941,6511. Ch 
cf Magledachela, _— _— 

The effect of tne iavours uw vac Loo siastical 
Commission, during the period under review, 
has to be now taken into account. The starting. 

point here is eighteen years later than the Act 
of 1818, to facilitate parochial extensions, The 
first proceedings under the Act of 1836 
es better distribution of epi incomes. 
annual income of the see of Canterbury, at 


St. David’s, formerly an archiepiscopal see, only 
1,9001. Twelve sees were reduced in their in- 
comes by the Commission, and the i 
fourteen were augmented ont of the proceeds. 
Thus Canterbury was left at 15,0001. per annum; 
London and York, at 10,0001. each; Durham and 
Winchester, at 8,0001. each. On the other hand, 
the remainder, except in the little Island of 
Man, reduced from 2,500/. to 2,000l., was raised 
to 4,2001. per annum, and the greater number of 
sees were rated at 5,000/. per annum. 

In regarding the probable future of church- 
building in this country, it is to be regretted that 
we have not the same amount of detailed infor- 
mation with regard to the various non-conform- 
ing bodies, as that which has been collected, 
and is now in course of collection with 
regard to the national church. The opposition 
raised by the Dissenters to a census enumeration 
is the cause of this want of information, For 
building purposes, the nature of the rite matters 
but little; but statistical information is that 
which is sought. We do not see any fairer mode 
of forming an approximation to the relative 
amount of church or chapel accommodation, 
which, in a broad view of the case, the Metho- 
dists, Roman Catholics, and other Dissenting 
communions, may be expected to supply, than 
that which is indicated by the outlay on schools. 
These institutions are the seed-beds of the future 
sects, using the word in its most impartial sense. 
This proportion, as before quoted, is that of seven 
parts for the national church to one part com- 
posed of the aggregate of all the Nonconformists. 
If, therefore, we speak of churches as identical 
in number with parishes or: parochial districts, 
about one-eighth may be added to our totals to 
represent other than national places of worship. 
This, which is a money ratio, is nearer the mark 
than a numeric ratio, looking at the average 
sizes of the buildings. 

We find, then, that the number of parishes in 


according to the Parliamentary inquiry of that 
year, has been increased, up to November Ist, 
1873, by 2,591, under the powers given to the 
Ecclesiastical and Church-Building Commissions. 
The increase, of course, is almost entirely in the 
urban districts. The number of souls in a parish, 
in the rural districts, averages 750. In urban 
districts, owing to greater facility of access, and 
increased number of services, a church of a 
given size may serve the need of a larger number 
of inhabitants than is the case in country places. 
If we allow a population of 1,500 to an urban 
church, or double the actual average found in 
country parishes, we shall require, for the accom- 
modation of our urban population, a total number 
of 10,000 churches. The actual number of 
incumbents, in 1871, is set down at 13,043. 
There are rather more than 10,000 rural parishes. 


3,000 parishes, as all that now exist, as fur- 
nished with a parish church ‘and incumbent, for 
the accommodation of the 15,500,000 urban 
residents. It results that 7,000 more urban 
churches are required to bring up the propor. 
tionate accommodation to half that of the rural 
districts. 

Seven thousand new churches, if built at an 
average cost not exceeding that of those which 
have been aided by the Church Building Society, 
will cost, in round numbers, forty millions 
sterling. We are now expending some 600,0001. 
per annum, if not much more, in church build- 
ing. At that rate of outlay, if continued, it 
would take about sixty-five years to accomplish 
the task, that is to say, we should complete them 
by about A.D. 1940. But by that time the 
steady increase of our population, if maintained 
at its t ratio, will have been guch, that we 
should be rather worse off, notwithstanding the 
addition, than we are, at this moment, for church 
accommodation 


But if we consider that we shall go on and 
build, not at the particular annual rate at which 
we have now arrived, taking one out of a series 
of years, but at the progressive rate of increase 
maintained throughout that series, we shall 
have supplied the deficiency indicated within 


the present century. 
This icct may, at the first glance, seem 
unlikely and But the only guide 





duction from ascertained facts. It is not more 





are actually building two church Kk 
Giese Hesuinlion sehen dhoun, tenho mead omad 


that date, was estimated at 19,0001.; Durham 
stood at an equal sum; but that of Llandaff was 
only 900l.; that of Rochester, 1,4001.; that of 






affecting our birth and 
increasing our population at the rate of 140,000 
perannum. Numerically regarded, that is more 
than the addition of 140 rural 


The difference gives the approximate number of | gallery 





incredible, at a time when, as is now the case, we | 


7,000 more within the century, than it was in 
1820, when we were building less than ten 
churches a ‘ae that that number should in. 
crease to 115 churches a year by A.D. 1870. 
Of course, we pretend to no positive prediction. 
And, indeed, we recall attention to the fact, 
that the church-building, from 1851 to 1860, 
was one-tenth less than that during the pre. 


few more churches within the remainder of the 
century. But it is equally possible that we 
shall continue to build, and that, as at 
each successful effort will be the fruitful 
ofmany more. As far as the statistics indi 
such will be the case. And, in that event, the 
nineteenth century will have race 
the restoration and repairs of all, or nearly 
the old churches pte poss gag my 
shipped God for iods g from one 
eight centuries, but the addition of at least 
10,000 new churches to the structural wealth 
of the kingdom, 

We have only space to name one other con- 
sideration, to which we before alluded. That 
is, that we may calculate on one certain source 


| 


of demand for new churches, so long as we are 


unvisited b tilence, or any great calamity 
yi death rates. We are 


parishes to the 
ingdom each year. Our actual rate of more than 


England, which in 1831 was close upon 10,000, | kingd 
coding t | 115 churches per annum does not come up to the 


requirement thus caused! We cannot there. 
fore hold that any falling off is likely to be felt 
in that portion of the activity of the architect 


ially directed to 


and of the builder which is speciall 
the erection of the churches of England. 








WINTER EXHIBITION AT THE FRENCH 


GALLERY. 

In the twenty-second Winter Exhibition of 
“Cabinet Pictures” yp Pxingys and forei 
artists at Mr. Wallis’s Gallery, one side of the 
room is entirely occupied by a work which 
scarcely, therefore, comes under this category. 
This is the “ Venice doing Homage to Catarina 
Cornaro,” by Hans Makart, for which a special 
was built at the Vienna Exhibition. 
The subject is taken from the history of Venice. 
Towards the end of the fifteenth century, 
Giacopo II., king of Cyprus, espoused a noble 
Venetian lady, Catherina Cornaro, who was de- 
clared by the Doge and Council to be the 
“Daughter of Venice,’ and was dowered and 


féted accordingly. The painting represents the 


nobles and merchants of Venice bryce Power 
congratulations to the queen elect. She is 
seated proudly on a meng 3 = venerable 
Doge, in scarlet attire, stands by, having placed 
the ducal bonnet on her head. Before her, 
children are offering acne ea, long train of 
visitors approaches, of a proces- 
sion, without its and want of variety. 
There is an old grey-bearded man, whose por- 
trait might have hung on the proudest walls of 
Venice. A tall + woman, with a vase of 
brilliant: majolica on her head, stands like a 
bronze statue. Behind her is one of those 


without 
of halberts are borne by the guards, goon 
up the end of the group into 


to forecasia cf Ped avithmatiaal natnra ia de. uch oT 
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years old, is giving 
Farther back, an 


dais, at the right of the picture. 


: It is scarcely fair to judge of such a picture 
in so confined an area; but the general impres- 
sion left, after all, is that, granting the effective 
Sorby te sansiiaer stag wan iecesaee 
y the successor 
to its extent in square yards. It strikes us, on 
” picture, notable chiefly 
fora ly composition, a matter in 
which the best of the North German artists have 


the whole, asa “ pai 
carefull 


seldom been found deficient. 


Turning to the general collection, we meet at 
the commencement the well-known name of W. 
mu, whose “ Little Marauder” @) is 


Bouguera 
helped down off the garden-wall by one of 


graceful gentle-looking peasant-girls whom the 
painting, but whom we 
i . | E. Frere’s “ New 


artist is never tired of 
seem, perhaps, to know well by 

“The First Cigarette” (17) of J. B. B “ 
which occupies a place of honour, 

in figures and accessories the 


and treatment it is quite ond the subjects 
from Spanish life by which the painter 
has been known hitherto; the work is most 
conscientious and admirable throughout. F. A. 
Kanlbach (son of ‘the Kaulbach) sends a 
very prettily-conceived work under the title 
of “The Mother” (8), who stands 
in the midst a landscape with a back- 
ground of light fleecy clouds and silver.stemmed 
birch trees, in keeping with the prevailing key 
given by her light dress and fair complexion : 
the success of the painting is, perhaps, rather in 
the total effect than in the The same 
artist sends the “ of Flowers,” an 
affected representation of two sentimental young 
people in velvets and satins in the middle of 
@ room with furniture and floor 
ad libitum. To see what can be in paint- 
ing, of the sentiment of artificial life, let the 
visitor contrast this with the work in the o te 
corner, “ The Sonata interrupted” (38), by 
Madrazo, whose remarkably original style we 
took note of when his first contributions were 
sent to this gallery two or three years since. 
The heroine here has suddenly received a bouquet 
and a note of iar interest; she has risen 
and stands with her back to the instrument, 
thoughtfully and half sadly: the scale of colour 
is most remarkable, and in itself proclaims the 
painter’s Spanish origin, but the harmony is 
completely successful, and there is the same 
pen Biome = free peg eg the treatment of the 

88, the flowers, the accessories generally, 
which marked out the artist’s works from the 
first as those of a thoroughly original painter. 
Such a work, so suggestive in association and 
rich in colour, is worth a score of the cottage and 
peasantry ecenes in which many artists seem to 
think all the interest and sentiment of life is 
concentrated. 

Another artist who seems to be ing out 
a path for himself is F. A. Bridgman, whose little 
work in the Dudley Gallery we alluded to last 
week ; his “Cairo Courtship” (62) isan admirable 
study of bright strong colour, unflinchingly 
dealt with. Vibert’s “Unequal Contest” (at 
cards) should be noticed; the attitude and 
expression of the shrewd old monk, who has his 
finger and thumb on the card he means to play 
next, is almost worthy of Meisonnier. B. J. 
Blommers’s “ Visit to Grandfather” (45) is very 
individual in tone and handling, and shows 
admirable expression and character in the heads ; 
the figure of the mother is to criticism ; her 
arm is certainly too long. admirable speci- 
men of the drawing and modelling of arms is 
to be noticed in Lecomte’s “ Coffee-bearer ” (74), 
which has other high merits, but unfortunate 
the hands are not their work, and the tray 
and coffee-pot, if held as represented, must over- 

aes ot es ‘ear eae tine 
the outer edge e 4 e 
weight is towards its inner edge: aes 
such as this snffice to make one uncomfortable, 
‘Sodas Bisschta's Good Night” 1189) hes al 
Madame Bisschop’s “ ) 
perhaps more than all, the lady’s usual excellence 
in tone, and broad 
detail. Two clever little works, by J. 
should be noticed, 2) Waiting,” 

> 


interior, with a girl looking out at the window 
(with ee ee is as fortunate 
tion of low warm tones 


and suggestive a com 


y et ce ang 
sister, Ww. some en 
might prefer to the bride, does not seem 


The Bucentanr lies by the 














and effective treatment of 
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Player” (100 


holding a violin, is the 


paintings, Chevilliard’s study ( 
smirking over the handbill of the “ Monarchi 


silly. The little painting 


up to his mark. Me mers wh: ” 
a very pleasing trathfal 
character (if it can be called one) ; quite radiant 


cannot care for; any more than we can under. 
stand the merits of a large “ Boaz and Ruth,” 
by another artist, or to what such a work owes 
its prominent place on the walls. 

Braith’s two cattle-pieces (11 and 25) are 
remarkable in their way, as paintings of cattle, 
not as pi . Among landscapes are two by 
Munthe, winterscenes, of which No. 41, withafine 
effect of evening light, shows much feeling. Two 
or three works by Leader show more tone and 
atmosphere than we have been used to in his 
(generally) very hard landscapes. Meyerheim, 
generally one of the best landscape contributors 
to the spring exhibitions in this gallery, has one 
good bunt not remarkable work, “ Shade and 
Sunshine” (59). “A Dutch Galliot” (69), by 
Clara Montalba, is a fine study of transparent 
water. Collier’s “ Fine Weather on the Coast of 
Cornwall” (88), Baron de Lyoncourt’s “Twilight 
in the es, Belgium” (80), Maris’s “ Dutch 
Canal” (112), are good little landscapes; J. 
Linnell, sen., has one in’ his well-known style; 
and a very small but really original bit of effect 
should be noted in “ Morning after Rain” (92), 
by A. F. Grace. The “Peaches and Green. 
gages” (22), by Madame Muraton, are delight- 
fully fresh and juicy in ap ce, and, with 
the hal.glass of Chablis flanking them, look so 
inviting that even the critic is disarmed at the 
sight. 








“THE FIFTH OF NOVEMBER.” 
MESSRS, BROCK’S FIREWORKS FACTORY. 


Pitermaces to divers shrines and places 
being so much in vogue, the idea suggests itself 
that a pilgrimage to a firework factory, on the 
eve of the Fifth of November, Guy Fawkes’s 
day, and some account of it, may be in some 
degree interesting and opportune. 

There are few firework factories in this 
country, if any, on as | a scale as those of 
Messrs. C. T. Brock & Co., of Nunhead-green ; 
and few firms that have made pyrotechnic 
displays so numerous or so grand, as those of 
Messrs. Brock & Co. at the Crystal Palace, on 


the Bosphorus, and elsewhere ; few, if any, that | req 


have ministered by their art to the gratification 
of so many millions of s 


Nunhead-green is a pleasant locality, that once | hook. 


upon a time was a little detached hamlet, com- 
posed of a few ancient buildings, some of which 
still remain, but have the between them 
filled up with rows of houses of the modern time ; 
and radiating from the are streets and 
roads lined with houses that have been built, as 
Peter Pindar’s razors were made, “to sell.” In 
evidence of the antiquity of the hamlet, it may 


be mentioned that the successive occupiers of 


the hostelry that flanks the green have held their 
licence continuously for 200 years. 
Our destination, however, is beyond the con- 


fines of the green, to the large pasture field of 


7% acres, in which Messrs. Brock’s fireworks 
manufactory is situated. To designate the 
place a factory is to apply a misnomer, inas- 


much as the work is carried on in a age Ao 


small huts, widely detached from each 


and all of the most unpretending appearance 
externally. inspection 


however, 
























Candidate” (in which the words Pays and Patrie 
appear in flourishing capitals) is as admirable 
and full of humour as its companion, No. 7, is 
by Castres of the 

wounded soldier at the door of “ L’ Ambulance 
Civile” (15), is another very clever little thing. 
ings” is pretty ; scarcely 
idée” (9) is 
of the 


and thoughtless. Dicksee’s “ Hermione” we 
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as could be desired, and tells its story admirably. | sheds, are twenty.five in number (Mr. C. T. 
Thirion’s “ Flax Spinner” and “ Young Violin a 
40) are admirable three. 
quarter figure subjects, which yet seem to want 
interest: they are deficient in character; the 
last-named, a young girl in a velvet dress, 
best, and in tone and 
manner has an affinity with Sant’s child portraits. 
F. Holl’s “ Deserter” (109) fails to interest us, 
and is a singularly repelling subject. Morean’s 
“Tdyll” (135), a kind of me of classic 
or ideal feeling with rustic figures and faces, is 
rather interesting. Among the very small works 
which one always finds among modern French 
6) of an old priest 

ical 


Brock commenced in 1866 with four of them), 
of which three only, magazines, are of brick ; 
the others have boarded ends and sides, and 


Fétes and fireworks being over for the season 
at the Crystal Palace, the uninitiated may be 
apt to suppose that Mr. Brock’s occupation, if 
not his name, has gone for a time, and that his 
works are closed fora space. This is far from 
being the case. October and the early part of 
November are always a time of great pressure at 
the works, and in no part of the féte season is 
the spurt so decided as it is in anticipation of 
the November trade. The employed, 
about seventy in number, are generally, for the 
greater part, employed throughout the year, a 

proportion of the articles used in displays, 
and other kinds of goods, admitting of their 
being made for stock. There are, besides, orders 
coming in constantly from all parts of the 
country for “displays of fireworks” on the 
occasions of births, weddings, and silver wed- 
dings, flower-shows, regattas, openings of public 
jor gardens, town-halls, and various other 
kinds of public rejoicings and fétes. We found 
@ large display-order in progress for a dis- 
i noble family, to celebrate an 
im t event in the family history. 
peculiarity of these works, that can 
scarcely fail to strike the visitor, is the preter. 
natural stillness that prevails. Almost every one 
of the huts is occupied by busy workers, but not 
a@ sound is heard until the several huts are 
entered, and even then the sounds are of the 
most subdued kind. 

Reverting to the detached positions of the 
huts and sheds, it may be mentioned that the 
spaces between the erections are in accordance 
with the provisions of certain Acts of Parliament 
bearing on the subject. The charging-shed 
must be 20 yards apart from any other erection, 
and the magazines 30 yards. The Government 
powder-magazines are placed at 50 yards apart. 
Messrs. Brock keep the greater part of their 
stock at Barking Creek, where it is stored in 
barges, and whence it is brought to the works 
as required, All the ingredients used in firing 
compositions are received in a state of fine 
powder, so that no grinding or trituration is 
required in the works. 

The proportionate ingredients for fireworks of 
various kinds we did not ask, neither did we 
inquire as to the manner in which certain beau- 
tiful effects are produced. If we had made the 
inquiries, we have little doubt that Mr. W. H. 
Jones, our polite and communicative guide over 
the works, would have satisfied our curiosity. We 
may here state, in brief, that the principal in- 
gredients that enter into the firing and composi- 
tions employed, as may be supposed, in a great 
variety of combinations, are gunpowder and its 
constituents,—charcoal, sulphur, and saltpetre ; 
and, chiefly for stars and coloured fire, oxychlo- 
ride of copper, chlorate of potash, chlorate of 
baryta, nitrate of baryta, nitrate of strontia, 
carbonate of strontia, magnesium, orpiment, 
shellac, steel-filings, and a few other ingredients. 

The first erection reached on entering the yard 
is the men’s dressing-room, where those who are 
uired to change their shoes for list slippers, or 
to change other parts of their clothing, do so. 
Each man has his own place and numbered 


The three largest erections on the ground stand 
in a line at a short distance from the road. Their 
origin is rather remarkable. In the time of the 
Franco. Prussian war, the French officials required 
to be delivered with the utmost possible despatch 
2,000,000 paper tubes of abont 1 ft. long to hold 

i The order was given to Mr. Brock, 
the three wooden houses were run up in a few 
days, and the order executed in a remarkably 
short space of time. The accommodation pro- 
vided for the execution of this exceptional order, 
is now more than is needed for warehouse-room, 
packing, and other uses in connexion with the 
fireworks business. One of these erections pro- 
vides a small clerk’s office, a pay-office, and a 
ee eee takes sape dicki, tube oe 
wrapping paper, balloon paper strong, an 
non-porous), and fancy and coloured paper of 
various kinds used in finishing the fireworks. 
Here also are thousands of Chinese lanterns, 
fire-balloons, and other stores. On an upper floor 
stock is kept of the various sizes of shells, from 
16 in. to 4} in. diameter, ready for filling; also 
of the little paper cylinders ready to be charged 
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with the ingredients that provide the stars that 
discharge coloured fire in so many brilliant and 
beautiful tints. We were informed that almos; 
any tint could be produced, say in yellow, from 


the palest lemon to the deepest orange chrome, | escape 


and in reds from the palest rose to the deepest 
crimson ; but the public like the colours prononcés, 
a decided yellow, red, green, or blue, and come 
paratively little is done in the production of 
graduated shades. The second of the larger 
erections is a workshop in which the men are 
engaged chiefly in paper work, rolling the tubes 
for rockets, Roman candles, and other work, and 
in moulding the halves of shells, which, when 
pressed and dried, and dressed on the edges, are 
glued together. The whole of this paper work 
is of remarkable density and strength. In 
making the paper shells a groove is pressed into 
the side while the paper is in a moist state, for 
the passage of the igniting match to the charge 
of powder at the bottom of the mortar. 

The third of these front erections contains a 
paper-cutting machine, in which, in the course 
of a season, brown paper, aggregating acres of 
surface, is cut up for the tubes of rockets, 
Roman candles, and other sorts. These tubes 
are hard rolled, and in most cases about in. 
thick. This room is also used for packing fire- 
works, and on the occasion of our visit had an 
immense pile of carefully-filled cases of various 
sizes made up and addressed, ready for despatch 
to agents and dealers in almost all parts of the 
United Kingdom. In conformity with the re- 
quirements of the railway companies, the boxes 
are duly labelled “Ordinarily Explosive Fire- 
works.” Touching the “hazard” incurred in 
the carriage of fireworks, it may be mentioned 
that Messrs. Brock recently exhibited an illus. 
tration in the presence of the Government 
Inspector of Explosives and a number of railway 
manegers. One box full of fireworks was placed 
upon the top of another, and the top one inten- 
tionally fired. The contents were entirely con- 
sumed, but the contents of the bottom box 
remained unsinged. As we saw them packed, 
and in process of being packed, we came to 
the conclusion that there is little possibility of 
their being fired, unless they are surrounded by 
flames, or have fire wilfully let in to the interior 
of the box. 

In the neighbourhood of the three buildings 
to the front there are numerous interesting 
objects connected with grand displays. Amongst 
these are large wheels for the display of Roman 
candles and the intermittent discharge of rockets; 
pierced boxes for flights of rockets; frames for 
devices, and numerous devices; initial letters 
for celebrations, ready to be fixed at almost a 
moment's notice, including, of course, the legend 
“‘God save the Queen,” and “God bless the 
Prince of Wales.” Here also are a portion of 
Mr. Brock’s stock of mortars for firing shells, 
of wiich he has about 800 of various calibres. 
These he purchased from Government after 
they had served their purpose in the peace 
rejoicings at the close of the Crimean War. 
They have tubes of wrought iron, and have on 
the outside a close coil of stout steel wire. Some 
of them, that have been recently returned from 
Constantinople, where they were doing duty last 
summer, seem to have had rough usage there, 
that has released the wire coil. 

The huts include several for mixing, several 
for fillicg, three magazines, and two or three 
drying-sheds. In the mixing-sheds the precisely 
proportioned ingredients are first mixed by hand, 
and are then passed through a succession of 
sieves, with meshes of copper wire, until the 
whole is thoroughly incorporated and perfectly 
free from lumps or inequalities, In the filling. 
rooms we found hard ramming the order of the 
day. Rockets bave a tapering hollow core that 
necessitates the use of seven or eight forms of 
annular rammers. The powder is added in small 
quantities, by means of a small copper scoop, 
At every successive addition the rammer is intro- 
duced, and struck smartly by a heavy boxwood 
mallet. The rammers are also of boxwood. In 
another room we found a workman operating, 
in @ wholesale manner, upon five gross of squibs 
locked up ina frame. He was supplying them 
with the exploding charge of powder. 

There is little or no machinery used in the 
works. For pressing the “ ” upon the 
necks of squibs, rockets, Roman candles, &c., a 
somewhat rude-looking machine serves its pur- 
pose very efficiently, Inthe next hut the opera- 
tions consisted of pressing into cylindrical form 
the mixtures that furnish the coloured stars, 
Biven off in such gorgeous showers from shells: 
and rockets.. The powder is in a damp state, 


and admits of being hard These stars, 
of which millions are in the course of the 
season, have hard cartridge-paper cases, and 
have each wings of match cotton, that renders 
from ignition almost impossible. 

The last sheds visited in the field were, one in 


which are. hinged, are 
condition and direction of the wind. The match- 
making is a process more interesting 

cleanly. Cotton-wick, of about the thickness of 
a quill, is drawn 
powder. It is ed by hand, and then 
drawn throngh a frame laced with copper wires. 
When gufficiently dry it is dusted with 
powder. Itis then covered by tubes of cartridge- 
paper, that are made to fit into each other, and 
provide any length that may be required. The 
device of the Crystal Palace itself, and that of the 
Escurial, at Madrid, both of which have been 
fired at the Crystal Palace, had each an area of 
230 ft. by 80 ft., and required about four miles 
of this cotton-match to light them. Every 
visitor to the Palace ean ge Pigs with the 
lightning-like rapidity with whi zigzag 
lines of fire pass across the device in all direc. 
tions, lighting it at every part almost in a second. 
The shells are also fired by the cotton match. 
The mortars, which have no touchhole, are 
placed in a position nearly i a * 
charge of gunpowder is laid in the bottom of the 
mortar, sometimes in a cone for the smaller 
shells. The match is carried down to the powder 
past the shell, in the groove provided for it; it 
comes over the top edge of the shell, and may be 
of any length, so as to admit of the mortar being 
fired from any distance. A match is passed also 
into the interior of the shell by the ing in 
its top. When it has reached the proper altitude 
it is so arranged that this match ignites. the 


F 
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charge, bursts the shell, and produces the fiery | recent 


shower of jewels and golden rain. 

On a great display night it is usual to use 
2,000 rockets, flights of 100 shells, 600 Roman 
candles, and 400 coloured lights. On such an 
occasion there is about 1} mile of rocket-stick 
used. These sticks are very slight, and seem to 
be of clean pine board, sawn one way, and cut 
with lancet pointsin the other. During the last 
season, on several occasions more than 200 per. 
sons have been engaged in firing displays at the 
Crystal Palace, including 100 boys i 
coloured lights as a salute. At each of these 
displays 1} ton of fireworks are burnt. The 
cascades of fire are sometimes as much as 
90 ft. and 100 ft. above the level of the grand 
terrace. 

The set pieces and devices are all, in the first 
instance, drawn on paper, with the colour effects 
intended to be produced. The design, in pieces 
of 12 in. square, is copied by the workmen in 
the wood-framing, they in their turn indicating 
by patches of paint on the wood the colours that 
are to be produced in fire. The tubes and 
cases containing the matter to be fired are im- 
paled upon spikes projecting from the face of 
the woodwork, and the whole are united and 
interlaced by the firing-match before referred to. 
The practice of applying colour externally to 
indicate the colour to be given off in firing is 
practised almost invariably, the pointed cones of 
the rockets being coloured red, , blue, &., 
according to their character and contents. Mr. 
Brock was mainly instrumental in causing the 
fire-works competition at. the Crystal Palace 
in 1865, at which the well-known Colonel Boxer, 
then of Woolwich Arsenal, Dr. D. 8. Price, Mr. 
E. Chadwick, C.B., and Mr. Edwin Clark, 0.E., 
were the judges. Mr. Brock did not compete, 
but a result of his connexion with the directors 
was his appointment, in 1866, as pyrotechnist to 
the Company. The displays at the Crystal 
Palace have been witnessed by 2,500,000 persons, 
and Mr. Brock’s powers as a fire-poet are now 
pretty widely known. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 
Tae first ordinary general meeting of the 
new session was held last Monday evening at the 
rooms in Conduit-street, under the presidency 


Should be. baad. plilios Hab, shia, ha thought 
8. ‘' 
The subject, having dropped, Ms. Honey 
; 8 . ; 
Harris, of the Indian Civil i 
was duly elected an Associate. 7 

Mr. Eastlake (secretary) then read a long list 
of donations of s to the Feasum, 2 
the same time that various sums of money had. 


odnseat cent tas choos Lemdltg jposnoted 
at c presen 

Mr. Pearson, for Mr. Street, the gold medal of. 
the Institute. 


Professor Donaldson, in ing a vote of 
thanks to the President for his address, said that 
after an involuntary absence from the Iustitute 


for some years he had the greatest pleasure in 
i that evening to hear the able 


Gilbert as an to follow, for allusion _ 
been made to om | to pieces cathedrals 

hee tellieas on in no hands could their 
cathedrals be better placed than in those of their 
President. Gir iphess. nd otetted fe she Sa 
of buildings a great source of pleasure ;. 
they must all feel this, for who had not in his 
early days seen noble buildings which had inspired 
them, and had given them a stimulus to 
study, to devote their hours, striving to emulate 
those great men who had before. The five 
years he had had been the period 
of the of his existence. Their President,, 
no doubt, felt. this when he was abroad, and no 
doubt his absence gave him a stimulus to future 
exertions. In hisaddress he had given a pleasing 
of one whom they ad. 
mired and loved, the late Mr. Owen Jones, than 
whom a better man never existed. He was 


the perfecting of a great work, the Alhambra, 
which he t to a successful issue.. 
He (the speaker) was sure that they would 
all look forward to the 
lave Mr. Jones fromthe pen of Sir Digby Wyatt, 
who was at the present time unfortunatel — 
through indisposition, but who he hoped w: 

ooking as well as the President. Sir 
Digby Wyatt had an appreciative heart, a 
felicitous mode of giving words, 
and was also one who believed in following the 
views of the men who had gone before. He 
[ppapenes) sete ae Seow Sir Gilbert Scott 
into nestion.of the decoration of St. Paul's 
Cathedral. The word “ gold” was made use of 
as an ornament in certain passages quoted by 
the President, which Professor Donaldson main- 
tained did not oceur with to the decora- 


to the i for his 


Anderson would ag ay Type Mages 
, 0.E., having promised 
to be in attendance +0 describe the scientific 


the President. 





at all suc- 
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cessful in the securing of bers to 
papers during the coming ; and 
would urge upon those present the necessity 
sending in their names early for this purpose. 


—————— 


THE INSTITUTE LIBRARY. 


At the opening meeting of the Session already 
mentioned, the donations announced included 
#ome thirty-four volumes from Mr. P. C. Hard. 
wicke, F.S.A., fellow. Another donation, from 
Mr. Horace Jones, V.P., of copies of medals 
Ey ey poet 
@ special v . 

r commemorate noted iis etinsken 
with the City of London, from 1831 to 1872, and 
they are now enumerated in the printed cata- 

e of medals, busts, stones, &c., recently com- 
piled by the librarian, Mr. 8. W. Kershaw, M.A. 

The Council has also approved the purchase 
of several important books from the sum given 
by members to the library fund, and they cannot 
‘but impress on the younger students the advan- 
tages the collection of books, prints, drawings, 
Spe ee free ote: 


As some misapprehension seems to exist as to 
the evening hours during which the library is 
open, it is again announced that the librarian 
attends, on Monday, Thursday, and Friday even- 
ings, from six to nine p.m. 
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RE.CONVERSION OF CROCKFORD’S. 
THE NEW LIBERAL CLUB, 

Tax building in St. James’s-street, for man 
years past wellknownasCrockford’s, has henge 
chased for a ya of the new Liberal Club, 
formed under the auspices of the Dake of Deyon- 
shire and others, and is now undergoing extensive 
structural and other alterations, so as to adapt 
it to the requirements of the newly-organised 
club. It is only within the last twelve or 
eighteen months that the building was almost 
entirely reconstructed, and a new frontage to 
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green carried round the walls, and round the 
ceilings there will be stencilled cornices and 
eens peer thane. ob whieh 

ecorated wi antique scagliola flu 
pilasters, and Sienna scagliola ls, is also 
undergoing restoration and tional orna- 


carried round the walls. When the building was 
converted into an establishment for the recep- 
tion and sale of works of art, an extensive 
picture-gallery, extending to the entire width 
of the structure, was carried across the upper 
story, fronting St. Jamea’s-street. In thealtera- 
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going a complete transformation. The central 
portion is being converted into a commodions 
billiard-room, for the exclusive use of the 
tl pm erat = ceiling of 
this apartment, which is 60 ft. in length b 
34°ft. in width, will be decorated in ral 
pierre. The other two apartments will be bil. 
liard and smoking rooms for the use of strangers. 
All these several apartments will be lighted by 
a skylight in the centre of the ceiling, and above 
them an additional story or is in course 
of erection, which will contain the bedrooms and 
apartments of the servants of the establishment. 
In addition to the different a ts above 
named for the general use of the members of the 
club, there will also be a number of private 
sitting-rooms, and likewise bedrooms. 

The alterations are being carried out under 
the direction of Mr. Phipps, architect; Messrs. 
Newman & Mann being the general contractors. 
Mr. Bell, of Tenison-street, Lambeth, is exe- 
cuting the decorations. 








CONSTRUCTION OF POWDER STORES, 
NEAR LIVERPOOL. 


A new Company has recently been formed, 
called the Mersey Ammunition and Powder 
Storage Company (Limited), who have just com- 
pleted and opened magazines at Holpool Gutter, 
on the shores of the Mersey, near Helsby, in 
the county of Chester. 

The powder-magazine is a building 77 ft. 
long by 53 ft. wide, divided into three compart- 


ments. The ammunition-store is a separate | gi 


building, about 100 yards distant from the 
magazine, and is 38 ft. by 22 ft. 

They are both constructed upon similar prin. 
ciples, the foundations are upon solid blocks of 
concrete. The whole of the buildings stand upon 
brick pillars and arches, set in cement, the floor 
being 7 ft.6 in, from the ground, so that at high 
tides the water flows under and around the 
buildings, to the height of 4 ft. or 5 ft., but they 
do not present any obstruction to the ebb 
and flow of the water. The buildings are 
very substantial and dry, the outer walls are 
built with a cavity in the centre, and the whole 
of the internal brickwork is covered with board. 
ing from floor to roof, secured with copper nails. 
The roof is covered with boards, felt, and slates ; 
the floors are constructed with very strong 
beams, the boards are fastened with oak pegs, 
and covered with linoleum. Ironwork has been 
avoided where practicable in the interior con- 
struction, and no brick or iron is visible. Both 
buildings are protected by lightning conductors. 
Corbelled platforms .or balconies are carried 
along the full length of the buildings. A hut 
for the employés has been erected, and strongly- 
constructed jut out from the buildings to 
the edge of the creek, for the receiving and dis- 
charging of cargoes, which will be conveyed 
from the magazines by means of wooden trucks. 
The powder-magazine will hold 400 tons, and 


. | the ammunition-store 150 tons. 


The Company have also built a house for the 
superintendent, about half a mile distant, which 
commands a complete view of the powder-stores. 
They are also erecting four cottages at the 
nearest village, for the accommodation of part of 
the men about to be employed. 

The works have been carried out under the 
superintendence of Mr. James N. Crofts, 
architect, of Cook-street, Liverpool ; Mr. Thomas 
Hughes, of Chester, was the contractor for the 
whole, excepting the four cottages, which are 
being built by Mr. Thomas Davies, of Oscroft, 
near Chester. 








THE FEMALE SCHOOL OF ART. 


Tue Female School of Art, in Queen’s-square, 
Bloomsbury, under the guidance of Miss Louisa 


.|Gann and an energetic committee, continues to 
make steady progress. The students’ paintings | provi 


and drawings which received the various prizes 
allotted, have been on view for acouple of days, 
and formed a whole quite equal to any we have 
seen there before. 

At the head of the list of successful students 
of the present year the name of Miss 
Alice Hanslip, who has no fewer than a dozen 
subjects on view, and who takes the Queen’s 
Scholarship, value 30l., presen n 
petition among students of this school. Miss 
Henslip, we observe from the report, re- 
ceived honours last year also, and achieved the 
distinction of contributing a life study in chalk, 





tions now in progress, this apartment is under-4 


which was subsequently purchased by the 


ted for com- | roof. 
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of the principal pictures in the 

is a Belgian woman, in 

costume. The Queen’s Gold Medal, for 
the study of modelling in clay, has been 
awarded to Miss Susan Ruth Canton, for a copy 
ig “ Dying Gladiator.” Another exhibit in 


by Miss Angela Mary Marshall, is a work of much 
excellence and promise, though it has failed to 
secure @ prize. National bronze medals have 
been gained by Miss Jessie Corcoran, for a Study 
of Flowers in Water Colours, and Miss Alice 
Hanalip for a Study from the Life. 

The Queen’s Prizes go to Miss Emily Austin 
for flowers painted in oil and ornamental analysis 
of flowers; Miss Susan Rath Canton, stady in 
modelling; Miss Ellen J. Hancock, study of 
flowers in oil; and Miss Alice A. Locke, stady 
of flowers in oil. 

Third Grade Prizes, in the advanced stages of 
painting from the life and from nature, have 
been awarded to the Misses Ellen Ashwell, Emily 
Austin, Jessie Corcoran, Alice B. Ellis, Ellen 
Hancock, Alice Hanslip, Anne E. Hopkinson, 
Agnes Jerson, Jane Lock, Charlotte Austin, 
Annie Russell, Julia Clarke, Hannah Cole, Ger- 
trude Hamilton, and Susan R. Canton. 

Of the sum of 101. 10s., given by Mr. Francis 
Bennoch, for prizes, the following awards have 
been made, viz.:—3l. 4s., for study of fore. 
ground in cil, to Emily Austin; and 21. 2s., for 
original composition, illustrative of a poem, “Sir 
Ralph de Rayne and Lilian Grey,” to Susan 
Canton; honourable mention to Ellen Ashwell. 
Mr. Bennoch, as a further enco ent, has 
iven a second extra prize of 11, Is. to the 


it 


student, and also a personal commission to the 
two prize students, and to Agnes Ierson, to re- 
peat their illustrations in a larger volume. 

The Juvenile prizes, given by Mr. John Hen- 
derson, have been awarded to Miss Rosalie 
Wateon and Miss Minnie Hogg. 

The Gilchrist prizes elicited a spirited compe- 
tition. The advanced prize of 31. for the best 
outline from the round of the Laocoon, has been 
awarded to Ida Lovering; proxime accessit to 
Mrs. Bachmann. The Elementary prize of 21. 
for the best sheet of outlines from selected por- 
tions of ornament from the flat, has been awarded 
to Emma Jones; prorime accessits to Helen 
Bourne and Caroline Codd. Weare glad to hear 
that the Gilchrist Trustees have agreed to offer 
a scholarship of 501. a year, tenable for two 
years, to female art students, to assist in enabling 
them to te their studies at the Female 
School of Art. Things are evidently looking up 
in Queen-square. 





NEW CEMETERY AT ELMER’S END, 
BECKENHAM. 


Tue laying out cf the grounds of the Crystal 
Palace District Cemetery Company, between 
Anerley and Beckenham, is proceeding rapidly, 
and the tenders for the buildings have been 
published in our columns. 

The chapels will be of Kentish rag, with Bath 
stone dressings, lined inside with gault and 
Pether’s embossed bricks, and with tiled roofs. 
The open-timbered roofs, the seats, doors, &c., 
are to be in pitch pine, the floors laid with 
Minton’s tiling. 

The consecrated chapel has a chancel at the 
east end, with three two-light windows to be 
filled with stained glass, the subject of the 
centre one being the “Raising of Lazarus,’* 
the “Raising of Jairus’s Daughter” and the 
“ Widow of Nain’s Son” being the subjects for 
those on each side. The main body of the 
chapel will be lighted by six two-light tracery 
windows, with a rose-window at the west end, 
all filled in with stained glass in geometrical 
patterns. 

A tower and spire, 85 ft. high, with bell. 
chamber, is placed at the west end. A waiting- 
room, with accommodation for ladies, is also 
ded. Adjoining the entrance-door a covered 
shelter has been ar ed for the undertakers’ 
men. Thestyle of the building is the Decorated. 
The other pel has similar accommodation, 
but is of different design, and more freely treated. 
The east end is circular, with seven-light windows, 
and these, together with a large west window, 
will be filled in-with stained glass. 

The tower is square, and finished with a ridge 


The lodge for the superintendent, which will 
be placed adjoining the main entrance in Elmers 
End.road, will be built in red bricks, covered 





with brown tiles, and with ornamental bay 
| windows, and barge rafters st the gables. 
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The whole of the work is being carried out 
from the designs of Mr. A. G. Hennell, architect, 
of Bedford-row. The cemetery is the property 
of a limited company. : 

The situation, though retired, is convenient of 
access to a large surrounding neighbourhood, and 
the land stands high, with a gradual slope towards 
the south. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE report, just now issued, contains also the 
programme of the new session, and shows pre- 
parations for a large amount of useful work. 
Architectural students in London, at any rate, 
can no longer complain of want of facilities for 
@ rigorous study of their profession, and we 
seriously advise all who have entered architects’ 
offices to take immediate steps towards becoming 
members of the Architectural Association. 

The following is the syllabus of papers to be 
read at the ordinary meetings :— 

Nov. 6. Address from the President, and Reports from 
the various Classes. 

Nov. 20. “ Architecture and Landscape.” Mr. H. H. 
Statham, jun. 

Dee. 4, “ Periods of Transition in Architectural Style, 
Mr, A. — 


and is the present Day one?” \ 
ance, August, 


Dec. 18, “ The Annual Excursion :—To 
1874.” Mr. E, Sharpe. 

Jan. 8, 1875. “A Brick and Concrete Church,—8t. 
Mark’s, Battersea Rise.’ Mr, W. White. 

Jan, 22. ‘‘On the Influence of Tradition in the Develo 
ment of Gold and Silversmith’s Work.” Mr, BR 
Soden Smith. 

» Feb. 5. *‘ Notes on the Architecture of the Brittany 
Coast.” Mr. R. M. Fulford. 

Feb. 19. “‘*Queen Anne’ and other Forms of Free 
Classic Architecture.” Mr, John J. Stevenson. 

March 5. ‘‘ ‘Queen Anne’ and its Relation to the Gothic 
Revival.” Mr. Lacy W. Ridge. 

March 19, ‘‘The Development of Stoneware and other 
Fictile Materials for Architectural Purposes.” Mr. John 
Sparkes. 

April 2. Members’ Soirée, 

April 16. ““What a Student’s Course in Architecture 
should be.” Professor T. Hayter Lewis. 

April 30, ‘‘Timber Houses in Norway and Sweden.” 
Mr. F. E. Thicke. 

May 14. General Business Meeting. ‘* Valuation of 
Property.” Mr. Banister Fletcher, 

ay 28. “Remarks on the Detail of Cast and Wrought 
Iron Girders, and their Application to Building Purposes.” 
Mr. Richard Moreland, jun. 

June 11, [Nomination of Officers. ]} 

“* Thoughts on the Arrangement and Materials 
of Town Churches.” Mr, James Brooks, 

June 25. [Election of Officers. } 

“The Grammar of Architectural Ornament,” 
Mr. H. H. Stannus. 





The new session was opened last week with a 
conversazione. The president, Mr. G. H. Birch, 
having delivered his address, the prizes won by 
the competitors in the different classes were 
distributed as follows :—In the class of design, 
1st prize, Mr. P. J. Marvin; 2nd prize, Mr. L. A. 
Shuffrey ; honourably mentioned, Mr. A. Ingle- 
ton; in the class of construction, Mr. Hemmings ; 
in the study of colour decoration, Mr. Scott; in 
the Architectural Union Company’s examination 
for measured drawings, Mr. E. J. May. Other 
prizes were taken by Mr. G. Langford, Mr. W. T. 
Brown, Mr. Pratt, Mr. W. 8. Jackson, Mr. Tan- 
ner, &c. After the distribution, Professor Kerr, 
Mr. Spiers, and Mr. Edis briefly addressed the 
meeting. 








WATFORD PUBLIC LIBRARY 
AND SCHOOLS OF SCIENCE AND ART. 


THE formal opening of the Public Library in 
Queen-street, Watford, by the Earl of Verulam, 
has taken place very successfully. The building 
had been well arranged for the occasion. De. 
corations of plants ard flowers met the visitor at 
every turn, and the lecture-hall, where lancheon 
was laid out, had plaster casts placed in 
different positions, adding to the general effect. 
At the upper end was a trophy of flags. Tbe 
elementary room, which will accommodate forty 
or fifty students, will be used generally for the 
evening Classes and also asa lecture and class 
room. The antique room is furnished with a 
large number of casts supplied by the Depart- 
ment agents. There are capitals and bases of 
the orders of architecture. The painting-room 
is ane almost exclusively for the morning 
pupils. 


The meeting for the distribution of prizes to| ing 


the successfal competitors of the School of 
Science and Art took place in the Agricultural 
Hall, on the evening of the same day. The Earl 
of Clarendon presided. There was a large and 
attentive audience. 

The building has been insured in the Liver. 
a London and Globe Insurance Office for 

Several valuable presents have been made to 


the library, which already contains about 700 
volumes, 

During the year classes in connexion with the 
School of Science and Art have been conducted 
in Building Construction under Mr. W. H. Syme; 
in Magnetism and Electricity under Mr. Fair- 
sr and in Drawing under Mr. R. W. Hinton, 

The Art night-class has been raised to the 
rank of a School of Art, and takes its place 
among the recognised institutions of the county 
for high art education. Dr. Packett, late head- 
master of the Leeds School of Art, has been 
appointed head-master. 








THE LIVERPOOL DOCK BOARD AND 
THE NEW LANDING-STAGE. 


Ar the last weekly meeting of the Mersey 
Docks and Harbour Board, the Works Com- 
mittee reported that they had received, through 
the engineer, a letter from Messrs. Brassey & 
Co., as to the progress being made in the re. 
construction of the landing-stage. The report 
had been considered satisfactory. The same 
committee recommended that iron should be 
substituted for wood beams in the construction 
of the Landing-stage, for the South Reserve, 
at an estimated additional cost of 4,000/. Mr. 
Hornby, in moving the confirmation of the 
committee’s ings, according to the 
Journal, said that the South Reserve Stage 
was that which the Board were having con- 
structed, in accordance with their Parlia. 
mentary obligations, at* the Low.water Basin. 
The original plan had been to construct the 
stage with wooden deck beams, but a question 
had arisen as to whether it should not be made 
the same on both sides of the water, and the 
committee thought it desirable not to make a 
distinction, but to have both stages constructed 
with iron deck beams. As to the extra cost, 
something would be gained in the greater dura- 
bility and in the greater safety arising from 
the construction being of iron. With regard to 
the progress of the reconstruction of the landing- 
stage on the near side, which was alluded to by 
Mr. Spence at their last meeting, a report had 
been made by Messrs. Brassey to Mr. Lister, 
and forwarded by the engineer to the com- 
mittee; in which they stated that they were 
using all possible despatch in carrying on the 
work. The committee thought the Board might 
safely leave the matter in the hands of Mr. 
Lister and Messrs. Brassey, and the committee’s 
proceedings were confirmed. 








ST. LUKE’S, MIDDLESTOWN, YORKSHIRE. 


MIpDLEsTOWN is situate on an eminence, and 
is reached from Horbury Bridge by a pleasant 
stretch of highway, five miles from Wakefield. 
Mr. W. Brooke, who, we are informed, has 
largely contributed to the proposed erection, was 
presented with a silver trowel, and ebony mallet 
with silver rim, by the rector. The stone was 
then laid by Mr. Brooke, who said : “In the faith 
of Jesus Christ we place this corner-stone, in 
the name of God the Father, God the Son, and 
God the Holy Ghost.” In the cavity of the 
corner-stone were placed papers and the follow. 
ing MS.:— “St. Luke’s Church, Middlestown. 
To the eternal glory of God, the great Architect 
of the Universe, in the faith of Jesus Christ. 
The foundation-stone of this Church was laid 
by Wm. Brooke, Esq., and J.P., of N 
Mount, Honley, October 17th, 1874. The 
Right Rev. Robt. Bickersteth, bishop of Ripon; 
Rev. J. J. Brooke, rector of Thornhill, and 
rural dean, donor of the site; Rev. Henry 
Greene, curate in charge; Revs. T. E. Har- 
greaves, M.A., F. R. Grenside, M.A., and 
R. 8. Jukes, assistant curates in the parish of 
Thornhill; Mr. F.;R. N. Haswell, F.R.I.B.A., 
North Shields, architect; Mr. Robert Kilburn, 
Thornhill, contractor for foundation.” The new 
church will form a conspicious object, and when 
completed will be easily seen from the surround- 
ing parishes. The structure will be in the Early 
English style of architecture, and will consist of 
nave, north and south aisles, chancel with apsidal 
end, organ chamber, choir and clergy vestries. 
A tower will be subsequently added to serve asa 
porch at the west end of the south aisle. The 
nave will be divided from the aisle by an arcade 





arched in wood in a trefoil form, the chancel 
having braced spars. Accommodation will be 


of four arches. The roof is intended to be|T 


provided for upwards of 400. The contract for 
the foundation has at presént only been let, but 
it is expected that the entire edifice will cost 
about 3,0001. 








SCHOOL BOARD SCHOOLS. 


South London.— The Statistical Committee of 
the Metropolitan School Board deem that another 
school is needed, between Wandsworth-road and 
Clapham-rise, to meet a deficiency of 478 
school places, and additional population settled 
since their calculation. There are two inspected 
schools in sub-division CP, but only one infant 
school in CQ, and application is to be made to 
the Education ent for authority to build 
a school for 500 children in the latter sub-division. 
The Works Committee are then to secure a site 


and erect a school, with of enlargement. 
Besides this several new are recommended 
in Lambeth, with riage from the Educa. 
tion De t for children in sub. 


division B, where the calculated de: 

was 114; for 500 in AR; for 500 in BK, 
deficiency 278. In Southwark additional ac. 
commodation is to be applied for, and authority 
being given, the Works Committee are to 
procure sites and erect schools as follows :—In 
sub-division A, for 1,000 children ; in B, for 500; 
in C, for 500; in G, for 720; in AB, for 1,000; 
7 AC, for 1,000; in AE, for 750; and in AG, for 

20 


Notting-hill.—New School Board schools have 
been opened by Sir Charles Reed, at Saunders- 
road, Notting-hill, close to the Uxbridge-road 
Railway Station. The schools have been erected 
to accommodate 200 boys, the same number of 
girls, and 300 infants. The amount by 
the contractor, Mr. Wigmore, of Fulham, for the 
erectionof the schools was 7,0001. The whole of 
the constructien of the building has been carried 
out under the direction of Mr. W. De Gough, 
clerk of the works, and Mr. Facer, the foreman. 
The play-grounds, it may be stated, are more 
than usually spaci 

Brierley Hill, Kingswinford.— New School 
Board schools have been opened in Moor-.street, 
Brierley Hill. The style of architecture is 
fourteenth-century Gothic, and the materials 
used in the construction are hears feo 
by Codsall stone dressings. The buildings com. 
prise a boys’ school, a girls’ school, and an infants’ 
school. Each school has a large class-room at- 
tached ; and there are besides a Board-room, a 
clerk’s office, a library, lavatories, cloak-room, 
&c. The residences of the teachers occupy one 
corner of the ground, and the architecture of 
these is in keeping with the style of the schools. 
The building has been erected in accordance 
with the plans of Mr. Thomas Smith, of the 
Mount, Stourbridge; and the tender accepted 
for the work was that of Mr. C. W. Horton. 

Liangollen.—The schools lately erected at 
Llangollen, by the School Board of the town, 
have been opened by Mr. G. Osborne M > 
M.P. for Denbighshire. The style of the building 
is simple Pointed Gothic, and the materials used 
are red Penygarth bricks, with white bricks 
interleaved with red from the jambs and quoins. 
Each division has separate lavatories, and the 

for heating and ventilation are of 
ved construction. The roofs are of Festiniog 


appro 
blue and Carnarvonshire red Seas adie 
bands. The total cost of the site and buildi 


is 1,4891. The buildings are intended to accom. 
modate 300 scholars. The architect is Mr. 
Richard Owen, Liverpool; and the builders are 
Mesers. Ellis & Jones, Towyn. 

Goole.—On Monday the foundation stone of 
new schools, to be erected in Alexandra-street, 
was laid by the chairman of the Board, Mr. John 
H. Rockett. They have been designed by Mr. 
Watson, of Wakefield and Doncaster, and the 
contractor is Mr. Elliott, builder, of Goole, the 
ironwork being entrasted to Mr. Richard Cooper, 








Mr. 





of 
W. F. Potter is the architect. We gave a view 
of the asylum some timeago. 
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NEW BILLINGSGATE MARKET. 


We add to tte particulars and view of the 
intended Billingsgate Market already given* a 
plan of the ground floor. The work is being 
done by Messrs. John Mowlem & Co., builders. 








THE ACCESSORIES OF THE BILLIARD 
ROOM. 
On previous occasions we glanced at the con- 





struction of billiard-rooms and _ billiard.tables, 

and we now give a few particulars respecting the | 
subordinate though still indispensable accessories 

of the game—beginning with the “ cue” and the 

“balls.” Simple and familiar as the subject may 
appear to some of our readers it yet affords con- 
siderable scope for diequisition, particularly if, 
we began to enter on the comparative value of | 
the different sorts of timber, and the numerous | 
varieties of ivory of which these accessories are | 





* See py. 866 and 868, ante, 


!composed. Such, however, is not our purpose ; | 


we can only profess to supply a few constructive 
hints, the best we can, in the briefest manner 
possible. 

It seems to be admitted by all good players 
that the best form of a modern billiard-cue is a 
slender tapered rod of timber, from 4 ft. 6 in. to 
5 ft. in length, varying in diameter from 1 in. to 
1} in. at the larger extremity, and from } in. to 
} in. atthe point. The long cues (called “ butts” 
and “half-butts”), which are used with a 
“rest,” or artificial bridge attached to a 
similarly tapered rod, are usually from 6 ft. 6 in. 
to 8 ft. long, proportionably stouter in their 
make and heavier in their weight. It seems 
also to be generally admitted that the best sort 
of timber for a good serviceable cue is thoroughly 
seasoned ash. We have seen, of course, many 
varieties of timber imported into the fabri- 
cation, including lance-wood, hickory, box-wood, 
Brazil-wood, and others; but, as we have before 
pointed out, nothing is so useful and so endur. 
able as ash, and, we may add, of course, Scotch 
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ash. American ash bas been tried and found 
wanting, as being too light; and indeed we 
believe any other variety of the European 
fravinus than the Scotch makes the cue too 
supple. 

The best Scotch ash trees, again, are those 
which are grown upon rock, and which, from this 
cause, are long in arriving at maturity. Some 
of the best Scotch ash trees, we remember to 
have been told by a good for2ster, are grown on 
the Earl of Morton’s estate at Dalmahoy (Ayr- 
shire, however, is the most prolific county), 
when they are found to have reached their full 
perfection. For our purpose, or indeed for any 
of the numerous purposes to which this valuable 
timber is applied, the root cuts are to be in. 
variably preferred; and with the view of pre- 
serving the form and direction of the fibre, it 
has been recommended that the planks should be 
split and not sawn; although a well-known 
maxim in woodcraft, we may suppose in practice 
that this salutary rule is often departed from, 
but certainly nover without damage to the 
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article which it is intended to produce. The 
seasoning cannot be too much insisted on. All 
the planks should be stacked at least twelve 
months before being cut to the smaller scantlings, 
and all good manufacturers accordingly possess 
large stocks of the timber. With regard to the 
finishing of the cue, we may explain that great 
ingenuity and experience are necessary to the 
proper execution of the bench work; for 
perfectly true lines in the shaping of a cue are 
absolutely indispensable, and it is no such easy 
process for even a skilled artizan to plane a 
circular taper perfectly true. Even after this a 
twist may be observed. Besides there must be 
a certain (sometimes indefinite, but always 
necessary) balancing of parts. Some cues are 
longer than others; some butts are heavier than 
others. Certain of our best players require a 
greater weight in hand than others, who prefer 
a lighter description of butt. For this reason 
many of our finest cues are elaborately loaded, 
and at the same time ornamented at the end 
by the addition of 12 in. or 18 in. of boxwood, 
rosewood, or ebony, which is often beautifully 
incised or inlaid with mother of pear! or silver. 

We canrot Jay down any precise rule as 
to weight and dimensions, but we have uni- 
formly observed that the best players preferred 
the plainest cue, provided it were perfectly 
straight and properly balanced. The “butt” 
or handle should be well flattened on one side 
(to the extent at least, of one-third of the 
diameter at the base, diminishing to nothing at 
the distance of about 12 in.), in order that it may 
be used to strike with when necessary ; but the 
other part of the cue should be quite round, and 
taper, as we have said, finely and gradually to the 
point. Here it must be confessed the interest of 
the cne must culminate, for unless the point of 
the timber rod be finished with an appropriate 
“tip” or buffer (for it plays the same part in a 
collision), the cue, however splendidly made, 
would turn out to be utterly useless. 

The “ tip’’ of the cue is in fact a question of 
great nicety and importance. Captain Crawley, 
who has given much attention to the subject, 
prefers that a piece of solid ivory should be in- 
serted between the extremity of the timber and 
the layers of leather. The necessity of the buck- 
skin is at once apparent, since it would in the 
first place inevitably destroy the balls sooner or 
later if the impact were made with hard wood ; 
and secondly, it would deprive the player of 
that elasticity of touch on which all good strokes 
depend. The best “tips” are usually made of 
two layers of different kinds of leather, hard next 
the wood of the cue and springy at the top. 
What are denominated “French tips” are in 
considerable request for fine play; and these are 
made in nearly the same manner as those which 
we must recommend with the hard leather 
foundation, 

Daring play, of course, the cue “tip” should 
always be properly “roughed” and well 
chalked in order to prevent it slipping off the 
smooth surface of the balls. The chalk should 
be fine, quite free from grit, and neither too 
hard nor too soft. So produced, a good billiard 
cue is almost indestructible; it also improves 
with use; indeed, a favourite cue may be re- 
tipped and kept in order for any length of time. 
Every well-appointed billiard-room should 
possess a cue-rack—a movable one is best, and 
that of a circular design the most elegant— 
containing at least a couple of dozen ordinary 
cues of different sizes. In addition to this there 
should be a rest, a half-butt, and long rest, and 
aspider for pyramids. The marking-board is 
an indispensable adjunct ; and a compound board 
is invariably the best, being better adapted for 
the marking of various games. We have, how- 
ever, previously said enough about the furniture 
and paraphernalia of the billiard-room.* 

We must now say afew words about the balls, 
which are, or ought to be, made of the finest sort 
of ivory, turned from the solid, perfectly sphe- 
rical, and highly polished. With two exceptions, 
also, they are all curiously dyed. When we say 
the finest ivory, we must be understood to speak 
with some degree of emphasis; for there are 
different qualities. as some of our readers may 
know to their cost, and the distinction is 
sometimes not very easy to make out. In 
fact, the term we apply to that solid white 
translucent substance “ivory,” is somewhat 
too indiscriminately applied to several varieties 
of osseous matter. In the first place, and most 
notably, we have the tusks and teeth of the 
elephant; also the teeth of the hippopo- 





* See pp. 561 and 720, ante, 


tamus, or river-horse; and even the teeth 
of the walrus or sea-cow! There are like- 
wise several different kinds of fossil ivo-y and 
vegetable ivory ; and we have seen or heard of 
billiard-balls being turned out of the whole of 
these spurious varieties. This, of course, is just 
one form of adulteration, to use a mild phrase, 
chiefly practised by inferior manufacturers, and 
by them generally confined to the pool and 
pyramid balls, which are dyed in various colours. 
Unquestionably the finest and most valuable 
ivory, and that alone from which a good billiard- 
ball should be formed, is what is obtained from 
the tusks of the African elephant ; and next to 
that, also the tusks of the Indian elephant—by 
preference in this case of the breeds which exist 
in the Archipelago. This ivory is easily dis- 
tinguishable from all inferior sorts, and from 
ordinary bene, by its beautiful texture of rhom- 
boidal network, and also from its character of 
transparency. The finest ivory is often more 
transparent than superfine paper of the same 
thickness; and, moreover, if we place a thin 
transverse section under the microscope, we 
immediately detect a symmetrical series of 
curvilinear lines diverging from the centres, 
and interlacing each other exactly like the 
engine-turning of a watch. 

The finest ivory also possesses the highest 
specific gravity,—in other words, the finest ball 
is the heaviest one, bulk for bulk, and therefore 
the hardest, because of its greater density. The 
finest ivory has likewise something of a trans. 
parent yellowish tint (which is, no doubt, due to 
the oil it contains), but this changes gradually toa 
beautiful and permanent white. Inferior ivory, on 
the contrary, when first cut, is perfectly white, 
but becomes discoloured and dingy with age and 
exposure. The best billiard-balls, therefore, are 
made from the finest ivory, and turned from the 
solid. Of course, the points of the tusk, up to 
2 in. or 3 in. diameter, are alike the most suit- 
able for the purpose, and the most economical. 
They should always be so turned that the centre 
or core of the tusk is exactly in the centre of the 
ball, in order to avoid the slightest bias; for if 
they are not so made, and not perfectly spherical, 
they will not roll correctly, as our readers will 
easily understand. Indeed, the turning of a 
perfectly spherical billiard-ball is one of the nicest 
processes of the mechanical arts. The late Mr. 
Holtzapffel, was, we believe, the first to bring it 
to something like perfection, by simply reversing 
the ball in the chuck of the turning-lathe some 
four-and-twenty times before the process of 
polishing. Messrs. Boroughs & Watts have im- 
proved on this by introducing machinery, which 
turns out the balls, not only perfectly spherical, 
but corresponding in weight almost to a single 
grain. The regular billiard-balls are 2), in. in 
diameter. For pool and pyramids the same or 
smaller balls are generally used ; while for the 
French cannon game, balls from 23 in. to 3 in. 
in diameter are frequently made. 

The colouring-matter in use for staining the 
ivory red is, we believe, either carmine or vermi- 
lion, and for the pyramid-balls different pigments, 
according to shade. The balls are usually dipped 
into a slightly acid solution, then dried in fine 
sawdust. A good deal of mystery is preserved 
about the dyeing of balls, which we need not at 
this moment stay to unravel. 

What we have said with regard to seasoning 
the ash for the cues applies with still greater 
force to the ivory for the balls. The best makers 
allow their stock of ivory, cut into rough squares 
and other pieces, to mature for years before turn- 
ing out the balls. Indeed, after every care has 
been taken, a billiard-ball is still liable to be 
affected by atmospheric changes ; and has been 
known to split with exposure to a severe frost. 
Billiard-balls ought to be regularly washed with 
soap and tepid water, and as much care should 
be given to them as possible. Indeed, the 
utmost possible care is n in the treat- 
ment of billiard-balls, a circumstance which is 
too much neglected, we are afraid, during the 
game. Those who have watched the tremendous 
force with which the balls are sometimes struck 
into the pockets will have noticed the severe con- 
cussion between them and the corners of the table, 
often causing an indentation, and sometimes a 
chip. This is now to some extent obviated, 
and should always he guarded against, by cham. 
fering the sharp corners of the table-legs, and 
even by interposing a morsel of sheet India- 
rubber, at the point of contact. 

The proper complement of balls is two sets of 
three each for billiards; a dozen of diversified 





colours for pool (put into a pool-basket) ; together 
with a fall set of pyramid-balls in a triangular 


box. We have only toadd that the Russian and 
American games may be played with the pool. 
balls, while for the French cannon game, as we 
have mentioned, balls from 2} in. to 3 in. 
diameter ara used, but seldom needed in this 
country. 

In concluding these brief and imperfect notes 
on a billiard-room, with its accessories and sur- 
roundings, we have only a few words to say. 
There are lessons we may derive from its study 
in the actual philosophy of construction which 
concern all who are interested in the progress 
of the useful arts. The whole of the processes 
involve the utmost exactitude. The room itself 
must be well heated, lighted, and ventilated. The 
necessary conditions of the table are security in 
its foundations, rigidity in its structure, and 
elasticity in its cushions. It must be straight 
in its lines, and level on its surface. The indis- 
pensable qualities of a cue are that it should be 
straight and well balanced; and, finally, those 
of a ball, that it should be sound at the core, and 
perfectly spherical. 








RYDE WATERWORKS ASSESSMENT. 


THE MAYOR, ALDERMEN, AND BURGESSES, APPEL- 
LANTS; THE GUARDIANS OF THE POOR FOR THE 
ISLE OF WIGHT, RESPONDENTS, 


Tis case, which has created some local talk, 
was heard at the Hants Quarter Sessions, on 
Tuesday, October 20th. Some months since the 
council appealed to the assessment committee at 
Newport against the increased assessment of 
these works in the parish of Ryde, viz., 3001. to 
1,1001., but the committees, after hearing the 
evidence of the surveyor, Mr. Livesay, of Ventnor, 
and Mr. Blake, solicitor, decided that there was 
no case for alteration. Thereupon the council 
resolved to appeal at Winchester, believing that 
justice would be done them there. 

Mr. T. Hawksley, C.E., past-president of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, London, was then 
called, and stated that he had had very large 
experience in the construction and valuation of 
waterworks, extending over many years. He had 
inspected the Ryde Waterworks, in company 
with Mr. Stayton, the borough engineer. He 
had received the fullest particulars from him of 
all details in the original cost and working ex- 
penses, which he believed to be very reasonable 
and reliable. The proper method of assess- 
ment was to assume what the works would 
be let at to a hypothetical tenant. The present 
rent was at 8d. in the pound; he therefore 
assumed that the tenant would collect that 
amount, which, with the out-districts, trade pur- 
poses, shipping, and building, realised (after de- 
ducting voids, &c.), 2,8081. The disbursements 
in salaries, management, working expenses, and 
rates and taxes deducted from it, left 1,0651. as 
the net rental; and after allowing for interest on 
tenants’ capital, risk, trade profits, and renewals, 
it left 3001. as the net rateable amount for all the 
works in the three parishes, which are rated at 
1,0951. under the new assessment. If, however, it 
was held that the full schedule prices of 9d. in the 
pound were to be charged, it would increase the 
value by 263/. The proper allocation to Ryde 
parish would be fifteen twenty-sevenths of the 
whole; because, taking the value of the works at 
27,0001. there were 15,0001. value in Ryde 
parish. Such was, in his opinion, the only fair 
mode of apportionment. 

Mr. George Henry Stayton, C.E., surveyor to 
the borough of Ryde, was called, and proved 
that the figures supplied to Mr. Hawksley by 
him were from actual fact, also that he agreed 
on all points with his evidence as to the rateable 
value of the undertaking. He was very familiar 
with all the details of cost. 

Some rather weak evidence was offered on the 
other side. 

The decision was given on the 22nd of October, 
viz., that the assessment of the works in Ryde 
parish was reduced 6251., i.c., to 2501. net 
respondents to pay costs. This gives a saving 
of 751. per annum. 








Ely Cathedral Restoration.—In accord- 
ance with the resolution passed at the Ely 
Diocesan Conference in July, a committee met 
at Cambridge last week, the bishop in the chair, 
when it was determined to take steps to raise 
subscriptions for the rebuilding of the north- 
west transept of Ely Cathedral, by an appeal to 
the diocese and the coantry generally. The esti- 








mated cost of this work is pat by Sir Gilbert 
Scott at between 25,0001. and 28,0001. 
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PUBLIC WORKS ABROAD. 


From a batch of Foreign Office reports, which 
have just made their appearance, we glean some 
information of interest to our readers. Referring 
to the public works, either completed or in course 
of completion in Venezuela, we learn that three 
new bridges have been lately built in Caracas, 
and are of solid, durable construction. A new 
Hall of Congress, and a University, described as, 
architecturally, of very design, are 
also being built in that capital; while extensive 
works are in for the of bringing 
an additional supply of water to the town from 
a distance of thirty miles. A new railway, to 
be about sixty miles in length, is also being con- 
strueted, under the direction of English engi- 
neers, for the purpose of connetting the copper- 
mines of Aron, in the State of Taracuy, with the 
port of Tucacas, a branch.line to the town of 
San Felipe being in contemplation. Surveys for 
a railway, from Caracas to the neighbouring 
port of La Guayra, are also being made by 
English engineers, the road thither having been 
in the meantime repaired. Many new roads 
into the interior have been projected; some, 
indeed, have been actively commenced, and 
plans are under consideration for the canalisa- 
tion of some of the principal rivers of the 
Republic. With respect to public works in La 
Guayra, it is mentioned with satisfaction that a 
great deal, comparatively speaking, has been 
effected in this direction of late. Public offices 
and buildings have been and are being renovated, 
whitewashed, painted, or repaired, on which 
account the exp: this year has amounted to 
nearly 3,000 dollars, while last year the expendi- 
ture under this head was over 7,000 dollars. A 
railway, as noted above, to connect this port 
with Caracas, has been taken in hand, English 
engineers being specially brought out for the 
purpose of superintending the works. On this 
account the expense this year is stated at about 
17,000 dollars. The roads of the country have 
also been carefully attended to, and repaired 
where needful, considerable sums having been 
expended in that way. 

With regard to public works in Turkey, the 
information given is not of a very copious 
character, tending to the belief that there is not 
much enterprise in this respect manifested just 
now in that country. From Aleppo we note that 
frequent changes of Governors-General, and the 
loss of a very able Engineer-in-Chief, Mr. 
Huddan, who has been promoted at Constanti- 
nople, without having a successor appointed, 
have had the unfortunate effect of putting a stop 
to all public works which were being carried out 
in that neighbourhood. Railways, carriage- 
roads, draining of pestilential marshes, opening 
of water-conduits, and other schemes of a similar 
character have all been abandoned in so far as 
active steps for their construction are concerned. 
Intentions of working them are still professed, 
but as to the reliance which can be placed on 
such vague purposes, different opinions are 
entertained. The necessity for the execution of 
many improvements is urged as being very 
pressing, but this fact seems to have little 
influence upon the minds of the authorities. As 
an instance of the apathy of the authorities in 
this way, it is mentioned that the carriage-road 
between Jaffa and Jerusalem has been allowed 
to fall into such disrepair that none but the 
roughest kind of vehicle can traverse it. Atone 
time there was some talk about the construction 
of a line of railway, but this has now altogether 
died away, and the road continues in the same 
wretched condition, while the other roads of the 
district are equally bad. Credit, however, is 
assumed in that two lines of telegraph vid 
Beyrout and Alexandria respectively, connect 
Jerusalem with Europe, and an extension has 
been made to Bethlehem. Complaints are also 
made that the roads in the neighbourhood of 
Rhodes are in a most impassable condition, not- 
withstanding that regulations have been issued 
on the subject. 

In the reports referring to America, we notice 
that incidental allusion is made to the rebuilding 
of the business part of Boston, and to the public 
works of the city and state. The large section 
of the commercial portion of the city has been 
almost entirely rebuilt in a more expensive 
manner than formerly, and handsomer, more 
commodious, and safer buildings have been 
erected. At the same time, seventeen streets 
have been widened, four considerably extended, 
and a new square laid out, at a cost to the Cor- 
poration of about 5,000,000 dols., an outlay which, 
it is said, will be amply compensated by the in. 


creased facilities which will be afforded. It ia 
further mentioned that the progress of the 
Hoosac tunnel, which will remove the great 
natural barrier to a direct railway communication 
between Boston and the west, is satisfactory. 
As far back as the 1825 it was contemplated 
to open a passage for a canal through 

mountain, but it was not till 1854 that the work 
of tunnelling was undertaken, under a concession 
to the Troy and Greenfield Railway Company. 
In consequence of the difficulty of raising capital, 
very little progress was made by this company, 
which finally abandoned the enterprise in 1861, 
when the State took charge of it, and in October, 
1863, resumed the work. In 1870 a contract for 
the completion of the tunnel and the laying of a 


double railway-track was concluded with Messrs. 


‘Walter & Francis Shanley, well-known Canadian 
engineers. Under this contract the work was 
energetically carried on, with what result our 
readers are aware. The total length of the 
tunnel is 25,031 ft., or 49 ft. less than three- 
quarters of a mile, and its cost to the State, 
exclusive of approaches and other outside work 
connected with it, is estimated at about 
10,000,000 dols. 








EFFORTS ON THE CONTINENT FOR 
IMPROVING THE DWELLINGS OF THE 
LABOURING CLASSES. 


Writinc to members of the Society for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Labouring Classes, 
Mr. Henry Roberts, F.8.A., says,—The increasing 
importance with which this subject has been 
regarded in various Earopean countries may be 
seen from the following resolution passed at the 
Congrés de Bienfaisance convened in Brussels 
in 1856 under Royal authority, when about 
twenty delegates resolved unanimously :— 

“That it is of public utility that the working 
classes should be enlightened by all possible 
means with reference to the improvement and 
maintenance of their homes in good order; that 
the instruction of their families should comprise 
all that which relates to the cleanliness of their 
persons and dwellings, as well as to the benefits 
arising from good ventilation, the evils resulting 
from damp, and the neglect of sanitary measures. 
Lastly, that the stady of the science of preserving 
health is one which should be rendered acces- 
sible to all.” 

Since the above-mentioned Congrés de Bien. 
faisance took place, large piles of workmen’s 
houses have been built in Belgium. The subject 
was brought before the Italian public by the 
late Marchese Carlo Torrigiani, one of whose 
powerfully-written pamphlets I received from 
him whilst living at Nervi, near Genoa, in 1864. 
The Marchese was at that time at Turin, where, 
as a senator, he bad the opportunity of urging 
his views on this important subject, in those 
quarters where they were most ]'kely to prove 
effectual. His work contained ample informa. 
tion relative to the operations of our society, 
from the time of its foundation in 1844, giving 
also the number and description of the buildings 
ithad erected. But it was not by such publica- 
tions alone that he proved the depth of the con- 
viction he had often expressed to me, that on 
the state of their dwellings depends in great 
measure the well-being of the labouring classes. 
In Florence, the city in which was his ancestral 
home, he promoted and carried successfully into 
operation a building society, which has erected 
a large number of excellent houses for workmen, 
mostly four stories high, dispersed through the 
city and its suburbs. Since his lamented 
decease in 1865, this true philanthropist has 
been succeeded in the interest he took in these 
works by another nobleman, the Marchese 
Guerzoni. 

In the hope of assisting to diffuse amongst the 
Italian labouring classes, as well as among some 
in a higher position, more correct views on a 
subject, for the wider spread of which in 
England we are greatly indebted to our noble 
president, I published, a few years since an 
abridged Italian edition of one of our well-known 
worke, “Home Reform; or, Advice to the 
Labouring Classes,” originally read as a lecture 
at Harrow, afterwards published by the Society 
when its scientific accuracy had been kindly 
tested by two learned professors. 

Last year an enlarged edition of this work 
attracted the notice of the Syndic at Rome, 
who, unknown to me, ordered 300 copies of the 
work for distribution in the public schools of 
that city. (The work is sold at the nominal 
price of 10c., about 1d.). Such a proof of im. 





partiality was truly worthy of a Government, 


the Hoosac | splend 


which studies the welfare of those entrusted to 
its care. 
Two acts of princely liberality have not long 
since been much noticed in Genoa. 
The Duchess of Galliera and her son, besides 
presenting to the city of Genoa the well-known 
id Palazzo Rosso, have also appropriated 
the sum of two millions of franes, for the con- 
to be let at the lowest 
possible rent to poor and honest artizans. The 


spot chosen for the site of these buildings is 
Bisagno, and the houses to be erected at a cost 
of about 100,000 francs are twenty in number. 


f; 
Suitable houses for the labouring classes have 


in other parts of Italy, which are traceable 
for their origin to the same source. 

Nor have similar efforts been confined to 
Europe. The re-publication in the United States 
of America of some of the works referred to, 
has been followed by the construction of large 
piles of workmen’s houses in New York, by 
Mr. Stewart, a rich merchant of that city; and 
in Boston by Mr. Lawrence, American Ambas- 
sador in London during the first Great Exhibi- 
tion in 1851, with whom I have often conversed 
on this subject. Nor can I omit to mention 
Mr. Peabody’s generous liberality in placing an 
enormous sum of money in the hands of trustees, 
one of whom is the present Earl of Derby, in 
the expectation that it would be employed in 
constructing workmen’s houses in London, in 
which much of his gigantic fortune had been 
acquired, 





RAILWAYS IN NEW ZEALAND. 


None ofour Colonial Governments exhibit in a 
higher degree a spirit of enterprising liberality, 
with a view to the development of the resources 
of the colony than the Government of the Great 
Britain of the Southern Hemisphere, as New 
Zealand has sometimes been designated. 
Government and Government officers have their 
hands quite full with railway construction and 
railway surveys, road-making, water supply to 
the gold-fields, “prospecting” for coal, and 
other public works. Capable engineers for the 
supervision of public works are scarce, and their 
services at a high premium. To meet the 
demand for such cultivated service, a corps of 
Engineer cadets has been formed, and has been 
found to work well. The candidates for admis- 
sion to the corps must be not less than eighteen 
years of age, and are required to pass a Civil 
Service Examination. They are paid 80l. per 
annum for the first year, and havea rising salary 
to the fourth year, when they are, if competent, 
promoted to the rank of Assistant Engineer. 

The Colonial Engineer-in-Chief is showing 
great activity in pushing forward the railway 
works in progress. Messrs. Brogden, for in- 
stance, are offered a bonus of 5001. per month 
for every month between the time at which the 
Auckland and Onebhunga is actually completed, 
and the date for completion fixed by their con- 
tract. Favourable reports are given as to the 
progress made with many other lines already 
let to contractors. The Waitara and New Ply- 
mouth line, also in Messrs. Brogden’s hands, i# 
reported to be “ progressing satisfactorily.” 
The first section of the Wellington and Mas- 
terton line completed by Messrs. Brogden, and 
maintained by them for three months, has been 
taken over by the colonial authorities. The 
above relate to the Northern Island. In the 
Middle Island active progress is being made 
with the Picton and Blenheim, the Nelson and 
Foxhill, the Greymouth and Brunner, including 
a suspension-bridge over Grey River, the Can- 
terbury main line, and others. 

The lines authorised in the colony aggregate 
1010 miles 48 chains; and the appropriations 
by the Colonial Government for railways, in- 
cluding 10,0001. for surveys, amount to5,575,4001. 
Of the aggregate authorised lines, 148 miles 
were open at the date of the Engineer-in-Chief’s 
last report; on 104 miles the permanent way 
was being laid; and 422 miles were under con- 
tract, or 674 miles in all, open or in progress ; 
the remainder had still to be let. The roads in 
progress are very numerous, and embrace exten- 
sive aggregate mileage. Some of the coal-fields 
await only the completion of the engineering 
works in progress to commence their full de- 
velopment. Ina few years it is expected that 
the colony will be, from native sources, inde- 
pendent of imported supplies of coal. 

There are 1,241 miles of telegraph poles, and 





2,523 miles of wire in the colony. Upon, these 
123.7381, have been expended. 
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NEW PROVINCIAL BANK, BUENOS AYRES.—Intzrion oF Pustic Savooy.——Mr. Henry Hunt, Arcairscr. 





— cee NK. BUENOS leading toapartments at the end of the saloon.| The architecture adopted in the exterior of the 

NEW FROV ae iene _In the saloon at this end are three doors com- building is the alae, = The front, in the Calle 

‘ /municating with a yard, 13 varas long by | San Martin, from the pavement to the first-floor, 

Gur news from this city of late has been 12 wide, containing an awning and other con-| is Ionic, and from thence to the roof may be 

chiefly of revolution and Cisorder. By way of | veniences, a staircase leading to the upper part considered as Corinthian. Above the centre 

contrast, we give our readers a view of the prin. | of the building, servants’ rooms, a farnace for door, in the Calle San Martin, is a tower, with its 

cipal apartment in the new bank buildings lately the burning of paper currency, and the appa- | clock, attaining a height which may be said to 
erected there in liea of others found to be too ratus for the artificial warming of the principal command the entire centre of the city. 








small. |saloon by heated water during the winter 

Daring the administration of Governor Alsina, months. | 
in the year 1866, the first steps were takenin | The first floor in this spacious yard is on one | N : 
the matter; but it was not till April, 1869, that side destined for the issue of notes, with all the | satiate cg me 


the works were begun. The present building | appurtenances thereto applying, and, on the! 
stands on the site of the old one, and as it was | other, for the service belonging to this all-| THis Church occupiesa commanding position 
essentially necessary not to interfere with the| important department. The second floor can be | in the Old Kent-road, Southsea, and consists of 
general business of the Bank, it was deemed | made use of, when necessary, as a private dwel- | nave, with aisles and two transepts. The nave 
prudent to do the work by halves, so that/ling-house, but is provisionally destined as a runs north and south, toa length of 72 ft., and 
while one part was being used, the other was | general archive and deposit department. is divided from the aisles and transepts by 
taken down and reconstructed. The architect| There is a saloon for the daily meeting of the arcades of four arches, supported by columns of 
of this building is Mr. Henry Hunt. directors with an additional saloon of the same | polished red Aberdeen granite. The walls are 
The principal entrance is from the Calle San | dimensions, a sort of ante-room, where visitors | built of the black flints of the neighbourhood, 
Martin, and consists of three massive bronze | or others may be at their ease. | in irregular courses, with quoins of white bricke, 
doors, which open to @ vestibule, on the right; In order to guard the building,as far as human | relieved with red brick bands and arches, stuc- 
and left hand sides of which are the respective | means are concerned, against fire, the weather part | coed inside, but with the brick arches and bands 
entrances to the “Bill Renewal” and “Ex. | of the doors and windows is made of wrought iron, showing fair with the surface. 
change” departments. | with a fence, which can be raised or depressed | The principal entrances are in the north front, 
Now follows a marble staircase, which on at pleasure, thus rendering the building abso- and at thenorth-east angle. 
either side leads to the apartments occupied by | lutely imperviable against any casual calamity of | Foundations have been laid for a tower, with 
the directors; between the flights are the three the nature referred to, which may occur in the spire, 103 ft. high, at the north-west extremity, 
doors of the saloon which give entrance to the | immediate vicinity. All the interior doors are but this has not yet been built, nor is the general 
public, and lead toall the principal offices. | provided with iron plates, lined on the exterior | carving completed. 
_ The saloon is 41 varas in length, by 22 varas with mahogany. The counters and divisionsof, The church is seated for 610 persons, with 
in breadth; its heigbt from the ground to the all the principal offices are of mahogany. The open benches of pitch pine, and is heated by 
ceiling, placed at some distance below the iron safes of each office are fixed within solid Haden’s hot-air apparatus. Over the platform 
rafters, is 20 varas. A vara is 34 in. English. | brickwork. The establishment is provided with is a window filled with stained glass, by 
On each side, throughout the whole length of | apparatus for the extinction of fire, as well as| Messrs. Horwood Brothers, of Frome. The 
the building, are the different offices, all cased | with electric bells, not only for daily but nightly | other windows are glazed with tinted cathedra! 
with iron and fireproof, and constructed so as to! service. For the latter there is an electric cable, | glass. 
be made available for enclosing either books or | which rans underground, and connects the estae| The total outlay up to the present time has 
money, as securely as in the best fireproof safe. | blishment with the police department, so that at | been abont 4,6501. Mr. A. Smith, of Portses, 
These different offices which occupy the grand | any hour of the day or night assistance can be was the contractor. The gas-fittings were 
proe-y ag arranged on the sides of the latter, obtained from the latter in case of need, without | supplied by Mr. E. Tuck, of Bath; and Mr. W- 
e upper part of them forms a gallery a moment's delay. | J. Stent, Warminster, was the architect. 
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DESFEUX’S LEATHER BOARD FOR 
COVERING ROOFS. 


Tue application of board made of leather 
parings for covering roofs is steadily on the 
increase, especially since it has been found 
practicable to impart to the material the 
required durability, imperviousness, and _ its 
sine quad non, a great resistance against the 
constantly changing influences of the atmo- 
sphere. Only by changing the mode of manu- 
facture, these properties could have been 
secured. According tothe German edition of 
Engineering, the board formerly used for 
covering in roofs was a spongy, easily com- 
pressible mass, which received a single coat of 
tar, and which had the great fault of softening, 
and consequently losing its consistency in a 
damp atmosphere. This has lately been super- 
seded by a product manufactured by P. Desfeux 
and others, of fibrous matters, possessing a 
greater substance, such as leather, and which 
are in the process of manufacture impreg- 
nated with an oleaginous chemical composition, 
imparting to the material, when cut into sheets 
like paper and dried, the appearance of real 
leather. This system of covering in roofs 
offers considerable advantages, especially from 
an economical point of view. The new roofing 
board is said to be very light, and consequently, 
as no other material, suitable for slight con- 
structions. 














THE NEW SYNAGOGUE IN PARIS. 

A writer in the Jewish Chronicle gives some 
particulars of its present appearance :— 

Although you have given your readers some 
account of the new synagogue, or temple, as it 
is called in Paris, I still venture to send you the 
following as the result of the impressions made 
on my mind in a flying visit through the gay 
capital. 

The synagogue is situated in the Rue de la 
Victoire, a very narrow thoroughfare, but cele- 
brated as having been once the residence of the 
Rothschilds, and, at an earlier period, of Napoleon 
the Great when he was General Bonaparte. The 
building stands back some 10 ft. or 12 ft. from 
the line of houses, so that it has a much larger 
approach than the width of the street would 
otherwise allow. Immediately within the en- 
trance is a very large vestibule, which leads into 
an inner one of the same dimensions, at the 
sides of which are the staircases leading to the 
ladies’ gallery. 

I was struck with the magnificence and beauty 
displayed on all sides. The seats on entering 
face the Echal or Ark, as far as the Tebah or 
reading-desk, which is almost in the centre of 
the building, leaving a middle passage or gang- 
way which leads to the steps of the Tebah, so 
that there is only one ascent for the Hazan 
instead of two, as in most of the London and 
other synagogues. Beyond the reading-desk the 
seats are placed east and west, and further on 
is the choir—a circular inclosure made of oak. 
Under the galleries on each side are chairs 
instead of fixed seats; on the right and left of 
the choir are private seats for the members of 
the Consistoire of Paris, the most notable occu- 
pants being Barons Gustave and Alphonse de 
Rothschild. 

There is a flight of steps on each side leading 
to a throne occupied by M. Isidor, Grand Rabbin 
of the Consistoire of France, who sits on the 
right, and by M. Zadoc Kahn, Grand Rabbin of 
Paris, who sits on the left. It is this part that 
more particularly strikes the visitor on entering. 
The throne is semicircular in form, and sur- 
rounded by velvet chairs for the Dayanim. 

In the centre of the building a third flight of 
steps having pillars of polished marble leads to 
the Echal or Ark with its veil or curtain, which 
isa splendid piece of workmanship and is the 
gift of Baroness Gustave de Rothschild in me- 
mory of her father-in-law, Baron James de 


Rothschild, and I am informed that the working | tary ( 


of the embroidery occupied a period of five 
years. 

During prayers this curtain is drawn aside by 
an unseen hand, when the door of the Ark is ex- 
posed to view, and being gilt it has a very fine 
appearance. When opened the interior is highly 
imposing ; it is very spacious and is intended in 
some measure to represent the Holy of Holies. 
The Ark or Sanctuary is in effect a chamber. 
The Scrolls of the Law are placed on a raised 
dais at the back. The Hazan enters alone, in 
humble imitation of the entrance of the Priest 
into the Holy of Holies, and hands the Scrolls to 
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those appointed to bear them to the reading. 
desk. A glass dome throws a soft light on the 
interior, and gives a solemn and sacred appear- 
ance to it. Above the Ark and round the semi- 
circle of the Sanctuary are stained glass windows, 
of beautiful design. Among the devices I noticed 
the names of the twelve tribes, each surmounted 
by its standard or device ; and to crown this im- 
posing Sanctuary, the ceiling forms a large and 
spacious overhanging canopy, from which hangs 
the “ Perpetual Light,” a massive silver lamp 
weighing some sixty pounds, the gift of Baron 
Alphonse de Rothschild. Round the arch of the 
ceiling above the Ark are inscribed the words :— 
“Tu aimeras donc U Eternel ton Dieu de tout ton 
ceur, de toute ton dme, et de toutes tes forces.” 

The galleries are spacious, the upper tier 
being for the poor on high days and holydays 
when there is no room below. Above the front 
gallery is an organ, and round the arch above 
are inscribed the words :—‘ Tu aimeras ton pro- 
chain comme toi-méme.’ The building is able to 
seat 1,800 persons. The prices of seats range 
from 22 francs to 300 francs each. 








DORKING CHURCH AND CHURCHYARD. 


TurovuGu the munificence of Mr. Cubitt, M.P., 
the vicar and churchwardens are enabled to 
undertake forthwith the work of enclosing and 
planting a large portion of the parish churchyard, 
viz., the south-eastern angle, which is bounded 
by the footpath leading from the church 
High-street, to St. Martin’s-place, and Mill-lane. 
Plans for the restoration and enclosure of the 
whole of the churchyard have been prepared by 
Mr. C. H. Driver, architect (under instructions 
from the churchwardens), but it is not intended 
at present to deal with any other part than that 
designated, even if funds were available for the 
purpose, seeing that the church remains in an 
unfinished state, and that the yard must, of 
necessity, be more or less in disorder until the 
completion of the tower and spire, south porch, 
and sacristy. Tenders for the dwarf wall and 
wrought-iron railings in accordance with the 
plans and specifications of the architect, were 
received and opened on Saturday morning last, 
and found to be as follows :— 


Builders’ Estimates. 








Colla & Sons ........cscceee-s: . £167 0 0 

Hamblen Brothers ...........seeesss-+0 127 0 0 

Goddard & Sons .. cabs 0 

Tapert & TROGIGF, scccssiverecssesccresosces : 0 
Ironfounders’ Estimates. 

AAO iisichindscctannresdecenicnsensreners £215 0 0 

Baer GMO ccncecesercccscacccssresccccsseee 141 19 6 


The tenders of Messrs. Lynn & Dudley and Mr. 
Saubergue being the two lowest, were conse- 
quently accepted. 

The painted window just put up in the south 
transept of the restored parish church is one of 
a series of subjects arranged by Mr. Gambier 
Parry in a general scheme for the windows of 
the nave and transept, and has been given by 
Mrs. George Cubitt (Denbies), in memory of 
her parents, her father, the Rev. James Joyce, 
having been formerly vicar of the parish. The 
cartoons were drawn by Mr. H. Burrow, artist, 
of London. The painting and glazing of the 
lights have been carried out at the Whitefriars, 
London, under the direction of Mr. J. C. Powell. 
A brass underneath the window bears the fol- 
lowing inscription :—‘ To the glory of God, and 
in affectionate memory of James Joyce, M.A., 
vicar of this parish, who was born Nov. 2nd, 
1781, anddied October 9th, 1850; and of Sarah, 
his wife, who was born Feb. 8, 1792, and died 
May 12th, 1856; this window is erected by 
their youngest daughter, Laura Cubitt, A.D. 
1874.” 








SCHOOLS OF ART AND OF SCIENCE. 


St. Alban’s School of Science and Art.—A 
meeting in connexion with this school has been 
held, Mr. H. J, Toulmin in thechair. The secre. 
Mr. H. Lanaway) read the report, in 
which the committee announced that the classes, 
with one exception, had been fairly attended 
during the past session. About seventy etudents 
had been under instruction in the various 
classes ; forty-two of these presented themselves 
for examination, fourteen obtained certificates, 
and one a Queen’s prize. Five subjects were 
taught, viz., mathematics, acoustics, theoretical 
mechanics, model drawing, freehand drawing. 
The number of certificates and prizes this year 
was not sO numerous as on previous occasions. 
Daring the four years the classes had been in 
operation, 225 students had been on the regis- 





ters, 147 had been examined, and about eighty 
had received certificates, besides numerous 
Queen’s prizes. The school is not entirely self. 
supporting. 

Hanley School of Art.—The annual meeting of 
the supporters of this school has been held in 
the large hall of the Mechanics’ Institution. 
Mr. Robert Heath presided. The committee 
presented their annual report, and expressed 
their satisfaction with the results of the works 
of the year. The increased number of students 
having occupied all the rooms in the school, 
farther provision had been made during the year. 
The committee, however, regretted that they 
had not another room to appropriate to the 
growing wants of the modelling section, since 
this most successful branch of the institution 
required greater facilities for its work. The 
usual examinations were conducted in April and 
May ; the large number of 1,405 works executed 
during the year were sent up to the Department. 
The Examiners affirmed “the general merit of the 
works has advanced.” The committee congratu- 
lated Mr. Bradbury not only upon the general 
success of the year, but also upon the manifestly 
high estimate in which the Department held him 
as a teacher. Mr. Bradbury read his annual 
report. 

The Leéds School of Art and Science.—The 
annual distribution of prizes to successful 
students in the Art and Science Classes con- 
nected with the School of the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tution, has taken place in the Albert Hall, the 
Mayor (Mr. Marsden) presiding, and presenting 
the prizes. Mr. Edward Baines was also present, 
and there was a large attendance of the suc- 
cessfal students, male and female, and their 
friends. The report for the year ending May, 
1874, was read by Mr. A. Stevenson, the head 
master of the school. It stated that during the 
year there had entered the school a total of 380 
students, of whom 125 attended the day-classes, 
and 285 the evening classes, 300 of them 
attending both day and evening. Upwards of 
sixty students had attended a shorter time than 
one quarter. On the 9th of April the collected 
works which had been executed in the school 
during the previous twelve months were for- 
warded to South Kensington for examination. 
Thirty-five students sent work of an advanced 
character, and 180 sent works in the elementary 
stages; altogether 215 students sent 930 
separate productions of one kind or another. 
The report of the official examiners upon the 
works transmitted for their inspection was 
highly satisfactory and encouraging. Seventeen 
students had had awarded to them twenty- 
two prizes, two taking two prizes each, and 
one the very unusual number of four prizes. 
In the National competition one work was 
awarded a bronze medal, the highest award 
made this year in that stage of art. In the 
schools connected with the institution 225 
children receive instruction in drawing. The 
science classes report said,—The chemical 
classes continue to flourish under the tuition of 
Mr. George Ward, who reports very favourably 
of the pupils during the past session. The 
increased numbers of pupils, and their atten- 
tion to the subjects of study, have been very 
encouraging, and lead to the hope that there is 
&@ growing appreciation of the value and im- 
portance of a knowledge of this most interesting 
branch of science. The number of students 
attending these classes has been as follows :— 
Inorganic chemistry, 46; organic chemistry, 9 ; 
metallurgy, 14; laboratory course of practical 
chemistry, 29. Many of the students passed 
the science examination in May last, and A. N. 
Pearson, one of the successful candidates, 
obtained a scholarship. 

The Advantages of Art-Culture—Mr. Julian 
Goldsmith, M.P., has distributed the prizes 
gained by the Tonbridge Art School. He said 
he considered that science and art covered 
almost the whole sphere of human life. Science 
appeared to him to be the theory upon which 
they carried out most of the practical works of 
life, and art was the result of that theory. The 
result of scientific investigations had brought all 
the greatest discoveries of the present day. It 
was owing to science that they had the electric 
telegraph; that they were able, not only to 
communicate with persons by post, but to flash 
like lightning their thoughts to the other side of 
the world. His definition of art was the culti- 
vation of all that was beautiful. The taste for 
art in his opinion could not be too widely 
developed. It was the great desire of those 
who originally established those classes, and it 
ought to be the great desire of every employer 
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of labour, to induce the working classes to study 
carefully the principles upon which their work 
was founded. There was no doubt that many 
workmen had made great discoveries; but he 
would say that, owing to the fact that English 
workmen did not study the theory of their work 
as foreign workmen did, there was a considerable 
danger of their being left behind in the race, 
which was never won by the sluggard or the 
laggard. It was most desirable, therefore, that 
those of the working classes who had the oppor- 
tunity should endeavour to cultivate a taste for 
science and art, and should show by their attend- 
ance at the classes that they were anxious to 
become something more than mere machines. 








ART AND RITUALISM. 


Sir,—In your recent article on “Art and 
Ritualism,” you invite artistic thought, in order 
to throw “more light” on the subject. I beg, 
therefore, to communicate the following. 

I would premise my observations by an at- 
tempt, briefly, to give a definition of what is 
understood by the term “art.” I hold it to be, 
in abstract, an expression of the beautiful and 
true, by means of colour and form; in other 
terms, the language of beauty to express feeling 
and sentiment. 

Ritualism is a revival of medievalism, and 
medizevalism is a corruption of the beautiful 
and true in art as it is in religion, as I will en- 
deavour to show. Take, for example, its archi- 
tecture, analyse it, and what do we find its 
elements to consist of ? 

First, foliated and floral device, often in Juxu- 
riance, laid, as it were, upon a framework of 
geometric shape, connected and varied by means 
of lines, dots, teeth, stars, and such like things, 
with occasional representations of angels, men, 
and beasts,—mostly ugly, sometimes hideous. 
Such is the language; and, taken as a whole, 
it possesses a rude kind of beauty; butit is only 
a debasement from a higher standard of perfec. 
tion, as I will presently show. 

To illustrate the expression of sentiment. 
Enter one of our cathedrals, and what is the 
kind of feeling that comes over you? It is one 
of gloom, of depression,—a lowering of the healthy 
tone of the vital system ; and yet we are told 
this is a reverential feeling, proper and befitting 
Christian worship. The fact is, this does not 
savour of heaven, butof Rome; it is sepulchral ; 
its very odour is monuldiness and chill. And what 
can be said of the finery in connexion with 
ritual ceremonial, for it is quite unworthy the 
name of art? That it is fitted only to delight 
children. One thing, however, about it is very 
significant—its symbolism. But by that we are 
thrown back into the childhood of the world, 
into Assyrian and Egyptian Garkness, before the 
beauty of art had ever been realised. But it 
becomes a mighty power in the hands of a priest- 
hood now as it did then, to mystify things they 
do not understand. 

* Thecrying want” is not for more ritual and 
mystery; for the mystery, we are told by good 
authority, is revealed, and the light shines as 
brightly in Christ as does the sun in the firma- 
ment to those who will behold it. The want is 
for truth and beauty. 

Let us now consider the best art produced 
under the influence of heathen philogzophy, and 
see what was then attained. 

The Greeks seemed to have discovered, from a 
close observation of nature and application of 
geometric principles, a law of beauty—as well 
known to the artists then as the law of gravi- 
tation is understood at this day, which enabled 
them to produce not only temples, but the com- 
monist utensils for domestic use, which have 
excited the admiration of the world tothis day. 
Bat it wasin the temple where they displayed 
refinement of the highest order. There not 
only are fitness and propriety in design, but a 
sentiment of purity and chastity pervades the 
whole ; and in ornament and structure there is 
harmony. 

Colour with the Greeks was of little import, 
nor did they much need its use to represent their 
cold philosophy. Stoicism is stamped on al! 
their work—that was their highest ideal. But 
Christian art demands more than that: the feel. 
ings cannot be ignored—they must be moved, 
bat not to gloom and sadness, but to a peaceful 
joy and cheerfulness. To this end colours 
rightly applied would greatly conserve. 

While art may be elevated by the inspiration 
of pure religion or of philosophy, it cannot in 
reality confer any spirituality whatever on re. 








ligion itself ; we know it did not, in its best daye, 
for the religion of the Greeks was superstitious 
and degrading: much less, then, the religion of 
Christ, the true worship, to consist in the beauty 
of holiness,—an ideal that defies all material art 
to represent. 

Let us hope the time may come when the 
architect and artist may appear possessed of all 
the knowledge of the past and the requirements 
of the present, and with all the technical skill to 
realise what the world has never yet seen, true 
Christiaan art. Aw OLp Artist, 








THE SYSTEMATIC STUDY OF ART. 


S1r,—The systematic study of art is a subject 
to which I have given a long and deep attention ; 
I therefore read your important leader of last 
week with considerable interest. I have not 
only given the principles of art a life’s study, 
but I flatter myself that I have established them 
on an immutable basis,—the basis on which, I 
firmly believe, the Greeks had set them. There 
were doubtless Grecian treatises upon these, as we 
know there were on the cognate subjects of 
literature and the drama. We cannot suppose 
the Greeks to have been such blockheads as to 
have gone on making statues according to 
certain measures without being able to give 
intelligible reasons for having done so. Savants 
only tell us that the ancient sculptors did con- 
stantly observe certain proportions, but the 
Grecian treatises upon art doubtless informed 
the readers why,—without this reason the fact 
itself is next to profitless. 

But of what avail would be treatises of so 
thoroughly a scientific character on the fine arts 
to a people whose minds have been demoralised 
hy generations of rhodomontaders upon art ? 
Treatise after treatise has teemed from the 
press, during the last century, upon the same 
subjects of grace, beauty, grandeur, &c., each 
author following his own way, to his heart’s 
content, but in which you shall find no common 
basis or measure. Hogarth and Reynolds alone 
of all the host appear to have been thoroughly 
impressed with the idea that the principles of 
art should be evolved by scientific method. The 
host of literary meander ngs, however, under 
which the shelves of the Art Library now groan, 
are for the most part utterly useless as grammars 
or guides to the student. In fact, the public 
having, as I say, been demoralised by these hazy 
speculations, has come to the conclusion that 
the fine arts have no immutable basis. Taste is 
only a matter of opinion, of individual feeling. 
“I don’t care for that; do you?” settles to 
each on-looker the status of a work of art finally, 
without appeal. 

Let us see what we have which is sound by 
way of treatise upon subjects connected with 
art. We have excellent works on the history of 
art, anatomy, and perspective,—that is about 
all, Treatises upon proportion are founded upon 
example, not upon reason, scientific investiga- 
tion; virtually, therefore, they are useless. 
Those on colour are framed upon the Newtonian 
hypothesis, which has long since been abandoned, 
and are in other respects treated from an al- 
together erroneous point of view. We must, 
therefore, I fear, wait till the School Board 
schools have done their work, and cultivate 
Engiish reason, before it will be of the least use 
attempting systematic, scientific teaching in 
matters of taste. W. Cave THomas. 








THE SANITARY STATE OF 
BIRMINGHAM. 


Sir,—The Builder having for many years) 


successfully fought in the van of the battle of 
sanitary reform, and by its exposure of the 
plague spots of our land, ameliorated the con- 
dition, and earned the gratitude of thousands, I 
beg to call your attention, and that of the public 
through you, to some facts about the sanitary 
condition of Birmingham. 

This great and important town, the metropolis 
of the Midland counties, the centre of the indus- 
tries connected with the iron trade, and the great 
witness for liberalism in religion and politics, 
might reasonably be expected to hold a foremost 
place in the sanitary scale; here one would look 
for effective drainage, a good and plentifal 
water supply, and, above all, good and whole- 
some dweilings for the working men in whose 
welfare Liberals profess such a warm interest. 
Unfortunately, all these expectations are entirely 
disappointed ; for Birmingham is as conspicuous 
for its backwardness in these important matters 


as it is for its advanced and pronounced senti. 
ments on religion and politics. The following 
facts prove this :—The water supply is defective, 
part of the town being supplied from Wolver. 
hampton, while a large proportion of the dwelling. 
houses are supplied by wells. Open ash.pits 
and privies are almost universal, water-closets 
being few and far between. The drainage is 
defective, and in many streets entirely absent ; 
for in the poorer parts of the town neither 
sewers are laid nor streets paved until long after 
the houses are built and tenanted. 

“ Jerry builders ’’ may claim this town as their 
paradise, for they are allowed to do pretty nearly 
whatever is right in their own eyes, and there- 
fore wrong in every other person’s: thus we have 
street after street of badly-built, ill-drained, or 
undrained houses holding one another up, and 
often erected on foundations of rabbish and dirt 
through which wells for the water-supply are 
bored. The natural consequence of this state of 
things is, that the badly or but lately drained or 
entirely undrained ground poisons the wells, 
which are certainly not purified by the adjoin. 
ing privies, which, aided by muddy, unmade 
roads, plentifully supplied with pools of stagnant 
water and heaps of decayed rubbish, propagate 
noxious vapours, so that the unfortunate inhabi- 
tants both drink and breathe poison. Hence it 
is no wonder that though the town is naturally 
healthy, disease is asserting her dire dominion. 

It is a disgrace to the authorities that since 
the spring small-pox and scarlet fever have 
raged fiercely and incessantly; but as the 
working man and his family have been the chief 
sufferers, little or nothing has been Cone. 

I venture to appeal to the Builder, as a true 
and tried friend of the “ working man,” to raise 
its voice on behalf of the artizans of Birming- 
ham, whose days are shortened by living in 
unhealthy houses which are a disgrace to our 


age. Ww. C. D. 








PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS AND PRIVATE 
PRACTICE. 


S1x,—Professional men are aware that various 
public appointments exist in and about London, 
all of which cause much competition in the body 
of architects and surveyors when vacancies 
occur ; while several are regarded as among the 
chief prizes of the profession, and are supposed 
to be held by the élite of the élite. Some of 
these appointments bind those who hold them 
with no restrictions upon their private practice, 
others are given professedly on the understand- 
ing that no private practice shall be carried on. 
In the case of some of these appointmente, 
indeed, a large increase of salary has been made 
in consideration of all private practice being 
abandoned. Such are the facts as to these ap- 
pointments, and yet, I do not doubt, many of 
your readers will have been astonished to meet 
occasionally these envied officials, whose time is 
supposed to be devoted wholly to the duties of 
their office, engaged in some private professional! 
practice of their own; unless, as may have hap- 
pened, the commonness of the occurrence 
should cut off the edge of the wonder. I have 
heard a whisper, indeed, that those who want the 
help of these gentlemen must ask them to give 
it as a matter of friendship, and when the work 
is over, instead of paying a fee, make a present. 
This, however, points to such well-planned de- 
ception in high places that I must suppose the 
whisper has been erroneous. My surprise at 
finding these things occur even once among 
those who, from their position, should exhibit 
the highest professional examples, may make 
me exaggerate the extent of these underhand 
proceedings; but that they should occur at all 
will, I am sure, fally explain your receiving a 
line on the subject from Di0GENES. 








New Masonic Hall at Morpeth.—The 
foundation-stoné of a new Masonic hall was laid 
on the 30th ult., at Morpeth, by Ald. Cranston, 
mayor of the borough, in presence of a large 
number of brethren of the Lodge De Ogle, the 
members of the Town Council, and other in- 
habitants. Mr. W. Davidson, addressing the 
assembly, stated that the Masonic Hall Com- 
pany designed to provide not only a lodge 
room and offices for the brethren of the Lodge 
De Ogle, but also large halls for public use, 
for concerts, balls, theatres, lectures, auctions, 
&c. He then presented a silver trowel to his 
worship, and asked him to lay the stone. The 
Mayor having laid the stone, briefly addressed 





the company. 
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SANITARY MATTERS. 


The Bishop of Manchester on Sanitary Matters. 
A meeting has been held in the Memorial 


Hall, Albert-square, ter, in connexion 
with the Manchester and Salford Sanitary Asso- 
ciation, for the purpose of ing a lecture from 


Dr. M on ‘Causes of Death.” The Bishop 
of i i presided, and there was a large 
attendance. The Chairman, in introducing the 
lectarer, said that he felt that there could be no 
subject of more general interest to a community 
like theirs than that of the sanitary condition 
under which they lived. The Manchester and 
Salford Sanitary Association, as probably most 
of them were aware, had been in existence in 
Manchester for nearly a quarter of a century, 
and in that time had done very excellent work 
in various directions. Dr. Morgan would tell 
them something about how they might best 
manage their sani matters, so as to be con- 
ducive to a long and healthy life, and that in 
Manchester, he presumed, speaking generally, 
was a somewhat difficult problem to solve. He 
believed, although the death-rate in Manchester 
as compared with many other cities was very 
high, speaking from his own experience, there 
were parts as healthy as in any town with which 
he wasacquainted. He had enjoyed good health 
in Manchester; but then he lived in Higher 
Broughton, and he knew that Higher Broughton 
was a different place to Lower Broughton, Deans- 
gate, Shudehill, and the alleys and courts in the 
neighbourhood of Ancoats. He had no doubt 
that Dr. Morgan would tell them that disease, to 
@ great extent, was preventible. He did not 
know whether Dr. Morgan would tell them 
that smoke was deleterions to health; he 
was inclined to think that it was not, but 
certainly it was not a pleasant phenomenon to 
the eye, or made life le. Then there 
was another prolific element of discourse in the 
water which surrounded them, for he hardly 
thought the Medlock, the Irk, and the Irwell 
contributed much to the health of Manchester. 
There had been a good deal of talk about the 
purification of the streams, but whether anything 
would be done in their lifetime he could not say. 
He instanced the favourable results which had 
followed from the h draining of the city 
of Salisbury, which city, being one of the 
most unhealthy in the kingdom, had been made 
the healthiest, to show what municipal authori- 
ties might accomplish. Dr. Morgan then pro- 
ceeded with his lecture as to the causes of death, 
dividing the subject into three heads—acci- 
dental or violent deaths, natural deaths and 
deaths from old age, and deaths from disease. 
In discussing the question of the death-rates 
of Manchester and London, the lectarer in ac- 
counting for the low deaths in the latter, said 
that the population of the metropolis was fed 
by the healthiest towns and counties in the 
kingdom. In Manchester 49 per cent. of the 
population above twenty years of age were 
natives of other places, and the people who came 
to ‘Manchester in adult life were not as a rule 
born in such healthy towns and as those 
who went to London, and not the children of 
such ‘healthy parents. The lecturer then dis- 
cussed the questions of infant mortality, con- 
tagious diseases, and consumption, and expressed 
his belief that many cases of consumption arose 
from alcoholic excess. Bad air, the stenches 
from decomposing animal matters, and spirit- 
drinking added greatly to the death-rate 
of large towns. In speaking of excessive over- 
crowding the lecturer said Dr. Leigh, the officer 
of health for Manchester, had reported that in St. 
George’s Ward, on an acre of ground, 1,115 per- 
sons were living, which, including the streets, 
only gave 4} yards of ground toeach person. In 
Manchester there were from 80,000 to 100,000 
persons, and in England about 2,000,000 of 
persons who were living in houses which were 
in such a state that it was impossible to 
enjoy health in them. Deaths were much 
more numerous in this country than they needed 
to be. 
The Leeds Sewage Works.—On the Ist of the 
+ month an article ap; in the columns 
of the Yorkshire Post, descriptive of the exten- 
sive works which have been erected at Knostrop, 
for dealing with the whole of the sewage of the 
borough, and an intimation was then conveyed 
that it was expected in a few days the works 
would be in full, operation. From unforeseen 
causes, rigor Pain — Rat Ras, connexion 
with new machi and p is expecta- 
tion has not yet been realised. An inspector from 
the Local Government Board (Mr. Fleming), the 





members of the committee, and other gentlemen, 
went on that occasion ; but owing to a defect in 
the centrifugal pumps which have been put 
down for lifting the sewage, the trial did not get 
beyond its initial stages, for the pumps did not 
work, and the could not, therefore, be 
lifted. In the interval which has elapsed since 
that time the defect in the pumps has been 
remedied, and a day was appointed for a further 


testing of the machinery. Alderman Tatham 
te alg the members of the committee, 
the borough engineer (Mr. Morant), and other 
gentlemen, were present. The test was applied 
merely to the pumping machinery, and was, to 
outward appearances, all that could be desired. 
The pumps were kept going for some time. The 
sewage alone, however, was lifted by the pumps, 


and not as it will be mixed with the precipitating | ; 


and deodorising ingredients. Owing toas 

in one of the pipes, the precipitating and deodo. 
rising ingredients could not be sent down into 
the sewage. Each of the tanks had been filled 
with sewage, and they stood the test without. 
showing any weak point. 

The Fever Epidemic at Darwen.—The fever 
epidemic spreads at Over and Lower Darwen, 
and there were reported to be 1,500 people 
suffering from it—one to every sixteen of the 
population. Twenty deaths are recorded during 
one week from the epidemic, and forty-one 
during the month. The deaths from all causes 
during the month are 160 as against sixty-five on 
the previous month. A medicai officer has been 
sent down by the Local Government Board to 
inquire into the causes of the outbreak. 

The Sanitary Condition of Lewes.—In conse. 
quence of the prevalence of low fever in Lewes 
and its suburbs, the Local Government Board, 
at the invitation of the Local Sanitary Autho- 
rities, deputed Dr. R. Thorne Thorne, a gentle. 
man attached to the Medical Department of the 
Board, to visit Lewes and make personal inspec- 
tion and inquiry into all matters bearing upon 
the sanitary condition of the town. The doctor 
has been doing this, seeing the sanitary and other 
authorities, inspecting nuisances, and so on. 
He has also had consultations with the medical 
men‘of the town, and has made inquiries as to 
its water and i |systems. Measures 
were likewise taken to thoroughly flush the 
sewers, running through the principal streets of 
the town, but whether this was done at the 
inspector's suggestion, or at the unuprompted 
instance of the sanitary authorities, we cannot 
say. It is not the intention of the Medical 
Inspector, says the Sussex Evwpress, to hold a 
formal inquiry and take evidence, but he 
seems to be accessible to every one who has 
anything whatever to communicate to him upon 
the important matter he is now investigating. 








* ARCHITECTURE AT OXFORD.” 


Unper this heading Mr. Charles L. Dodgson, 
“senior student of Christ Church, Oxford,” 
writes to the Pall Mall Gazette of the 3rd ult., 
to complain of the proceedings in progress in 
the Quadrangle of that time-honoured college. 
He says :—“The central lawn is fringed by a 
series of long low walls which, projecting at 
right angles from the terrace, intersect the turf 
at short intervals. At a first glance one might 
suppose them to be buttresses of the terrace 
wall: it is only when one begins to realise their 
number, their unnecessary length, and the entire 
want of reasonableness in their presence, that 
passive acquiescence gives place to a feeling of 
vague astonishment,” It appears that in lower- 
ing and -narrowing the terrace of the great 
quadrangle recently, the foundation walls were 
discovered for cloisters which have never been 
erected (a cross wall for each bay, apparently), 
and it is considered that ‘‘ we should wrong the 
memory of Wolsey if we did not preserve this 
record of what he wished to do.” Accordingly 
(teste Mr. Dodgson) about 3001. are to be spent 
in casing with fresh stone these hitherto subter- 
ranean and u ted walls, now by the 
altered level brought to the light of day. 

Unless it is intended within a short period to 
build a cloister, this certainly appears to us to 
be restoration run mad. The t of 
the Pall Mall has no doubt that what is really 
intended is “To urge upon us, the governing 
body, at no distant date, the erection of cloisters 
all round the Quadrangle”; in any event, the 
present casing of the old fi ion walls “ is 
either the indulgence of a i 
sentiment, or the first step in a piece of wanton. 


epemaitre we write concur ny to Boe! question 
extravagance, that depends a deal on 
the funds of the college, which, according to 
the complainant, have been drawn upon for 
beantifying and restoration far more than they 
will bear already. This is a question for them- 
selves ; but the particular operation complained 
of certainly seems a work of archological 
su ion. Who is the architect respon- 
sible for the proceeding? ~ 








HASTINGS TOWN HALL COMPETITION. 


Srr,—With reference to the letters upon this 
subject which have appeared in your publication, 
may we suggest that if architects would decline 
to compete when the terms of the competition are 
of fulfilment, it would be very much 
better, not only for the dignity but for the 
interests of the profession. 

We had intended competing, but baving sent 
to the Town Council a letter, of which a copy is 
enclosed, without receiving any reply or acknow- 
ledgment, we felt that it would be only exercising 
common sense to withdraw from the competi- 
tion. Ler Bros. & Pain. 

*,* The letter in question went to show that 
to execute the works required would involve an 
expenditure of 30,0001. 


At the meeting of competitors held on 
Monday last, the majority of those who sub- 
mitted designs were represented. It was 
unanimously resolved that preliminary steps for 
ascertaining the liability of the Town Council 
should be taken, and a guarantee fund for 
securing the n expenses was entered 
into. As the matter appeared to the competitors 
to be not only of personal but of professional 
interest, it was resolved to ask the co-operation 
and assistance of the Council of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. 

Another meeting will shortly be held, and it 
is requested that any other competitors who are 
willing to co-operate will forward their names to 
Mr. Lacy W. Ridge, 23, Bedford-row. 








WE are informed by an inhabitant of Hastings 
that Mr. Andrews, the borough surveyor, is not 
responsible for the sum of 10,0001. being named 
for the new town-hall. Mr. Andrews told the 
committee that the sum stated was far too 
small, and asked to have it increased. With 
calculations before them at 4d. a foot, the 
majority would not take his advice. 








COLUMNS AND GIRDERS, UNDER THE 
BUILDING ACT. 


Sir,—Assuming that the Building Act,— 
through the medium of district surveyors and 
the Board of Works,—does provide a competent 
supervision, and also insists upon a sufficient 
strength, for the exterior walls of buildings; it 
is none the less a deplorable fact, that in most 
of the interior construction, more particularly 
the items of columns and girders, there are nb 
official regulations which ensure a sufficiency of 
strength, nor any officer with power to condemn 
a weak and faulty construction. Thereare many 
examples of such construction in various parts 
of London,—notably two in the Poultry,—but an 
instance that came under my observation to-day 
leaves all competition far behind; it is a large 
pile of buildings in the Euston-road. It is five 
stories in height, and the three upper floors are 
supported in the centre by wooden columns, the 
said columns being nothing more than pieces of 
scaffold-poles jammed in between the floor 
girders. The building was, I hear, done on 
speculation, and during construction was either 
sold or let to a large cabinet-making firm, who 
have not yet occupied it. When they do so, it 
is to be that the loads on the upper floors 
may be of the lightest possible character, or an 
accident may follow. 

Assuming that the load per square foot on 
each floor is 1 cwt., including the weight of the 
construction, which is the least that should be 
taken for an ordinary dwelling-house, we can 
then arrive at the load carried by the lower tier 
of columns. The building is 32 ft. wide between 
walls, and the columns are 11 ft. apart; we 
therefore get 32 ft. by 11 ft.—352 ft. total area 
of each bay of floor. Usually, only one-half of 
this would be carried by the column, but in this 
case, the wooden beams being continuous over 





of the 
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tier of columns. The columns are 10 ft. long 


and 6} in. average diameter, the material being, | F'8 "ed 


as before stated, merely lengths of scaffold-poles, 
with the bark peeled off and oiled and varnished, 


end, as such poles usually are, fall of cracks and | | 


shakes, due to the seasoning of the wood. Area 
of columns = 33 in., so load taken above gives 
1 ton per square inch of sectional area. Now, 
it appears from experiments by Hodgkinson, 
that colamns of red deal with a ratio of length to 
side of 29 to 1 were crushed and crippled with 
an average load of 26} owt. per square inch of 
sectional area. Should the load on the floors be 
it cwt. per foot—a thing very likely to occur 
through stowage of timber, &c.—the load on 
columns would then be 49} tons each, or 1} ton 
per square inch. With this load the columns 
would probably fail, and perhaps lives might be 
sacrificed. 


Thinking that your notice of this case might 
possibly avert such a catastrophe, I have thought 
it well to trouble you with this short statemen 
of the facts. R. 








FIRE PROOF. 


Siz,—The following is an extract from the 
article “ Putney” in a small book published in 
1811, as a pocket companion for the tour of Lon- 
don and its environs. It might be well to know 
what good came of the invention so handsomely 
rewarded, and whether the memorial a nae 


“ Aw obelisk was erected in 1786, on Common, 
on the side of which, toward the road, is an inscription, 
importing that it was erected 110 years after the fire of 
London, = the ee of that —— event, in 
memory of an invention, securing buildings against 
fire; su inscription toward Putney records a resolution of 
the House of Commons, in 1774, granting 2,500/. to David 
Hartley, esq., for this invention ; on the side toward Lon 
don, is @ resolution of a Court of Common Council, 
granting the freedom of the City to Mr. » in con- 
sideration of the advantages likely to accrue to the public 
from this invention ; and on the side toward Kingston, is 
their resolution, ordering this obelisk to be erected. Near 
it is s house three stories high, and two rooms on a floor, 
built by Mr. Hartley, with fire-plates between the ceilings 
and floors, in order to try his experiments, of which no Jess 
than six were made in this house in 1776; one in 
ticular, when their Majesties and some of the Royal 
Family were in a room over the ground floor, while the 
room under them was furiously burning.” 











ANTS. 


Srm,—Some two years since I altered the basement of 
my house from a dwelling-kitchen to @ tailor’s workshop, 
taking up the boards to make an independent drain, after 
which covering the whole with lime and rubbish, a 
a sort of loose concrete, under that part which is cove 
with the shopboard, all under the advice of my builder, 
Since then the place has been overrun with ants all over 

the house of ten rooms, and these are now 8 serious incon- 
venience. Can any of your correspondents advise me in 
your next issue how I can extirpate them? I haveapplied 
to several parties, but no one can help me: hence my 
troubling you, which pray excuse. Wm. H. J. 
*,* Suggestions will be found in our previous volumes, 
Probably, however, some of our readers may be able to 
communicate the result of personal experience. 








PAINTINGS IN ST. MARY’S CHURCH, 
EARL STONHAM. 


Tuts fabric is now undergoing a thorough 
restoration, and not before it was needed, as the 
walls of the north transept were in a wretched 
condition, and had to be taken down to their 
very foundations. 

The roof also of the choir had to be renewed 
in uence of the mouldering state of the 
timbers. The roof of the nave, which is in the 
florid style of architecture, and filled with carv- 
ings, is also in a bad state. The whitewash of 
the walls has been partially removed, and mural 


paintings of a somewhat extraordinary character 
were brought to light :— 


“On the east wall of the north transept,” says a 
t of the Suffolk ile, whies comin 
* Nativity,’ i 


Next in advance are the three shep! , two with staves 
in their hands, and the third playing a sort of begpipe. 
Below them are sheep feeding, of s peculiar breed. Next 
to them, and near the stable, arethe three Sages. It is to 
be tted that below the Virgin the wall is much gone, 
but portions of letters are faintly visible. 

The wall which faced this on the west, now destroyed 
was filled with human heads. In the south transept i 
discovered the Martyrdom of St. Catherine (a very 
popular eaint in this neighbourhood). She is also earved 
upon the roof, leaning upon a lioness with a broken wheel 
at her feet. — to this on the west wall are Bt. 
George and the Dragon. 

Above the chancel areh I discovered a rich and perfect 
representation of the ‘ Last Judgment,’ exquisitely out- 
lined and evidently painted by a more masterly han 
the centre is the Saviour seated upon 
with his right hand uplifted, exhibiti a 

i L nimbus, At the of the throne on 
either side are two angels, with expanded wings, blowing 


"| Mr. John Rogers Her 


par: | was decided in my favour) was heard at 


of 
trappings. 


trampets; below them are the dead 
ves. On i 


in a fleur-de-lys, the original flooring-tiles, &c. 
H, Waruure.” 





AS TO A DECISION OF THE INSTITUTE 
OF ARCHITECTS. 
Sire. — « il ” ving . blici 
Pr gad — org Been rontteh toms he fot er 
members of the Institute of British Architects, I feel 
Segue Aine ne this letter in your next publi- 
ion, 


Since the Pugin and Barry controversy, considerable 
differences of opinion have existed between and 
several of the prominent members of the 
much so that my attendance at the meetings 
limited to one occasion only, ‘ine 


Indeed, so antagonistic been the ing 
feeling of the Council towards m on Fi 21, 
1868, in aleading article which spqeeret in the i 

News, entitled the “ Pagin—Barry Pamp! ” the editor 
remark , his con- 


ed that “‘ Mr, Pugin’s courage, or, 
fidence, in his cause must have been of no 
when he agreed 

the Institute,” and added, *‘ His father’s case would not 
have been tried by his peers.” The truth of this last 
os pose sh nor the a at all a 

5 28) y after perusin singularly weak 
i jnas onan made by the President on Monday last, 
J 


80 
has been 





criticisms, contained in a pamphlet entitled “ The 
Designs for the New Palace of Justice Critically Con- 
sidered,” did not tend to improve matters, with 
the present President of the Institute, of w designs 
it was utterly impossible to speak with admiration, 

This was the position of affairs until my di with 
R.A., who to a 
scion "If the fact that Pogia hes been meddling 
action :—“ @ fact t agin has been meddli 
bricks and mortar was brou; Shefore the Institute, where 


he has many enemies, he ght get censured, which would 
do me considerable service. If I brought the matter 
forward, it would look like malice; but you, or some of 
your friends, might do this for me. 

y after this the case of - which 
before Mr. Justice Brett, upon which the Council of 
Institute, who had been previously a 
wrote for the i . The details of this matter are 
od jengtey. to P saad into in Reap ene py rt 

e public in the ensuing action of Pugin», . Gilbert 
— the 30th Sai 1874, having been privately informed 
in t > ving 
of the decision at which the Council had arrived, I wrote 
to Mr. Eastlake, the , a3 follows :-— 
Sete ne en inter- 
pretation of our , which were framed for the 
pose of preventing impositions by architects on their 
clients, and the bye-law in question stipulates not that 
the architect be prohibited from giving, but that he 
shall be prohi m receiving, any benefit derived 
from his clients beyond his i i 
‘When the Council are in a position to show that I have 
infringed the last clause, they will then be in a legal posi- 
tion to carry out the bye-law 16, section 3. Should they 
ogy hed enforce it without being in a position to do 
so, I have instructed my solicitor to at once commence 
an action te set aside their ion, and to claim 
“Taethai add that an action, arising from spiteful 
may an i and 
impracticable conduct on the part of a client, 
brought within the rules of any body. I 
fore hold that the decision arrived at by the Council i 
illegal, and after I have ed this to be the case I 
indict the President members of the Council for libel. 
As for the remainder of Sir G. Gilbert Scott's 
may, without any chance of being accused of fulsomeness 
or sycophancy, remark that it is difficalt to state whether 
its effect upon the public mind will not be as to 
the dignity of the i as Mr. William B 8 
posed decoration of St. Paul’s Cathedral would, if 
=~ wet dence ert adimneamecs: ngs effect of that grand 
If instead of discussing how it is ible to eupend a 
million of money in destroying the solemnity of that noble 
work, the Council would turn their attention as to how 


a direct ap from the Embankment could best be 
obtained, public would at an i 
their efforts, and one of our finest buildings 
resened from ite grave of bricks and mortar, 
sad to say, it is at present entombed. 

E. Weuay Puar, 


w be 
in which, 





THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 


Srr,—Is this Museum in Tufton-street ever open in the 
— ? If not, should it not be so ? 

On Saturday night, about half-past seven, I went 
accompanied by several of my assi and we were 
awfully disappointed to find the place closed against us. 

Thanks to Mr. Lemére, we possess photos of many 
of the most int: resting of the useful casts collected 
these are handy, they do not come 
up to the study of the actual casts them gn 

Asarule, carvers are busily engaged during the day, 
but of an evening every one has a and some- 
times an idle, hourthat might be well utilised to his grest 








St. Michael's, Cornhill.—This church, one 


of the finest in the City 





|& thorough restoration, 
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be less than 100,0001. 

Brechin.—The ceremony of turning on 
new water-supply to the town of Brechin 
been perf by Lord Dalhousie. There was 
@ procession, of the Volunteers, the — 
Freemasons, the 's of the public works, 
and the magistrates councillors. 

Art Exhibition at Wick.—The Caithness Art 


Sutherland, the Earl of Caithness, Mr. Pender, 
MLP., Sir Tollemache-Sinclair, M.P., Mr. Traill, 
of Rattar, and others. Of the 160 or so oil pic- 
tures, there are examples of the Italian, Flemish 
and Dutch, and schools. Rubens Van- 


Ga Sets rae Sane strane 
gh, and of less 
are represented. The display of 


| paintings includes pictures by Glover, Roberts, 


Stanfield, &c. There are a number of cases 
from Museum, containing valuable 





of Lond, 14 uaitecgying pecientions few and pioaarety, paver 
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manufacturer, Ulverstone. The church is con- 
structed of picked grey brick with patent 
pressed red and blue band courses, &c., and 
yellow Stourton stone dressings. The windows 
are glazed with cathedral tinted lights, 
having coloured margins and cross-bands. The 
roofs are open-timbered, with crisped and cross- 
braced principals springing from carved stone 
corbels. From three of the principals are 
suspended wrought and gilt coronw, by Messrs. 
Hodkinson, Lester, & Poynton, of Coventry. The 
whole of tho enlargement has been carried out 
from designs and under the superintendence of 
Mr. Thomas Cook, architect, by Messrs. W. and 
G. Johnson, builders, Seaforth. 

Tarvin.—The members and friends of the 
Wesleyan Connexion in Tarvin, having for some 
time past found their present chapel inadequate 
to the accommodation of the increased congre- 
gation, set to work to collect and raise a fand 
for a new and more commodions place of worship. 
The subscription list amounted to 3501., with 
many promises. Mr. Langford’s contract for 
the c including heating, lighting, and 
fencing, is 7001. The architect’s, and other ex- 
penses, with the old debt, will bring the cost to 
nearly 900l.; not including the gifts of team- 
work, sand, &c. According to the plan, the 
chapel will have 160 seats. On the preacher's 
right will be the school-room with 100 seats, 
and on his left the vestry, with 40 more seats. 
The rooms are opened to the chapel by folding 
doors, and with a very small outlay a per- 
maneat enlargement could be made. 

Gloucester.—The ceremony of laying the me- 
morial stone of the new Congregational (Tyn- 
dale) Chapel about to be erected in Lower 
Barton-street, at the corner of Stratton-road, 
has been performed in presence of a large num- 
ber of delegates of the Gloucestershire and 
Herefordshire Congregatienal Union and the 
general public. The promoters of this movement, 
considering the religious accommodation of the 
district to be very slender, having received suffi- 
cient promises of support to justify them, de- 
cided upon erecting a chapel, which will ulti- 
mately seat 750 adults; but for the present it will 
be divided into two parts by across wall, the nave 
alone forming in the meantime the chapel, with 
accommodation for upwards of 500 persons, and 
the transepts and cross being provided with a 
temporary ceiling, and fitted up with a school or 
lecture-room. Ample space is reserved on the 
site for the erection of large school buildings, 
whenever the growth of the congregation shall 
necessitate the addition of the transepts and 
oross to the area of the church. The style of 
architecture is Early Gothic, the walling being of 
Painswick stone, lined with brick. The principal 
entrance is opposite Barton-street, and consists 
of a deeply-recessed doorway with moulded 
jambs and arch, in the gable over which are 
three traceried windows. The side elevations 
have buttresses dividing double-light traceried 
windows, with gables over the heads of each. 
The transept gables are occupied with large 
Gothic windows. A ventilating fléche or louvre, 
rising from the centre of the main roof, isa 
prominent feature of the design. The roof in- 
ternally is open-framed and of one span. 
The floor is seated with chairs, the end gallery, 
over the front entrance, with open benches. 
The total cost of the buildings now in course of 
erection will be, exclusive of the land, 2,8001. 
The architect is Mr. James Tait, of Leicester ; 
and the contractor, Mr. Meredith, of Gloucester. 








VARIORUM. 


Mz. F.R. Conver, in the Bible Educator, says 
as to measures of time :—“ The one Gospel date 
which may be regarded as chronologically fixed, 
is that of the Crucifixion. The term of the pro- 
curatorship of Pilate, who held that office for 
the last ten years of the reign of Tiberius, first 
approximately fixes the time. The fifteenth 
year of Tiberius, according to St. Luke, preceded 
the Passion. The Passover, in the year in ques- 
tion, fell on the fifth day of the week, These 
requisites are found to concur in the year 783 of 
the City of Rome, or 30 of the A.D. reckoning. 
The names of Longinus and Quartinus, the Con- 
suls for that year, are referred to in early 
Christian literature. And a reference exists to 
the computation of the vague Egyptian year, 
which gives a coincident result. Again, the 
habitual celebration by the Christian Church of 
the day of Pentecost on the Sunday, on which 
day of the week it falls when the Passover is on 
the Thursday, is a mute confirmation of the 











accuracy of the reckoning. Good Friday may 
be regarded as the best fixed day of the week in 
ancient history. The Nativity, according to St. 
Matthew, occurred during the reign of Herod 
the Great, who died on the 20th of Cisleu, in 
the year of Rome 749. How long before the 
close of this reign the event occurred is not 
stated by any Evangelist. There is a reference 
by St. Luke to the fact of Christ being about 
thirty years old; but it is not distinctly said 
whether this was His age at His baptism, at 
His commencement of public teaching, or at 
His death. The same doubt attaches to the 
event as to which the date of the fifteenth year 
of Tiberius Cesar is given by the same Evange- 
list. If this were, as the first glance at the 
passage suggests, the commencement of the 
preaching of John, the whole course of the 
events comprised in the Gospel must have been 
crowded into a very few months.”———We get a 
memorandum as to woods for walking-sticks, 
from Cassell’s Household Guide, for November :— 
“Hazel grown in low districts is usually dark- 
coloured in the bark, and not so highly esteemed 
as the light-coloured variety, which grows chiefly 
in Wales and the Highlands of Scotland. White. 
thorn, if peeled soon after cutting, has yellow 
lines marking the circulation of the sap, but 
these can be scraped off. Blackthorn with the 
bark off makes the finest “ white” thorn, but 
they are most valued with the bark on, the knots 
closely set, the triple spikes, if possible, at 
every knot. Brier is the most easily got of all 
the varieties, and it is remarkably strong. Should 
it not taper enough, it may be reduced so as to 
give it theshape. Those that grow on a breezy 
hill-side often rub against their neighbours, 
thereby producing eccentricities which improve 
the sticks by “individualising” them. Rowan, 
or mountain ash, makes a good tramping-stick, 
though it has not much appearance, and, with 
common ash, it has the property of not firing 
delicate hands. Common ash shooting from an 
old stem, when thoroughly smoothed and 
varnished, shows fine silky threads s ing its 
white surface. Broom and barberry have the 
prettiest barks, both as regards streaking and 
colour, and both can be stripped should it be 
injured. Oak, unless a shoot from an old trunk, 
is not worth the trouble of making into walking. 
sticks. Gorse or whin gives by far the prettiest 
markings of any barked stick, and is remark- 
ably strong.” “Tom Hood’s Comic Annual” 
for 1875 (80, Fleet-street), is full of fun and 
cleverness, set forth by pen and pencil. 








Miscellanes, 


An Uafortunate Attachment.—A very 
painful scene occurred in a church in Bucks 
township, Ohio, a few Sundays ago. It seems 
from the account given of the affair by the Dover 
Reporter that the church has lately been under. 
going repairs. Among other improvemenis a 
new coat of paint was placed on the pews, 
followed by a coat of varnish; the result was 
most pleasing to the eye, but unfortunately the 
varnish had been applied so late in the week 
that it had not had time to become hard before 
Sunday, when the congregation flocked to their 
seats. No apparent inconvenience was suffered 
until the clergyman was about to deliver the 
benediction, when the congregation were horrified 
to find that they were unable to stand up—they 
were, in fact, glued, or rather varnished, to their 
seats. Their spasmodic efforts to rise were 
most distressing to witness—in vain did the 
clergyman exhort them from the pulpit to resig- 
nation. They were seized with a kind of panic, 
all the more frightful because they were for the 
moment powerless; at last, by what seemed to 
be a simultaneous and herculean jerk, they 

to tear themselves from their sittings ; 
but at whatasacrifice! The pews were literall 
covered with fragments of Sunday appare 
Shreds of silk, lawns, calico, broadcloth, and 
cassimeres were left.as souvenirs of the 
of varnish used in beautifying that church, and 
the hapless congregation, rushing from the 
doors, hurried homewards with an expression on 
their faces as though their hearts were even 
more severely rent than their garments.— Pall 
Mall Gazette. [Repetition of this fanny story 
may be useful as a warning. | 


Bolton Town-hall.—The capital account of 
the Bolton Town-hall is now closed. The entire 
cost of the hall and its appointments comes to 
about 175,0001. 


Woburn Sands.—The opening of a Lecture 
Hall by the Duchess of Bedford has taken place 
at the imp’ and picturesque 


Foster, of Kempston ; 
was appointed 
brick was laid 
numerous company. 


by 22 ft. wide; the extreme height is 30 
The roof is of the open description, with circular 
ribs resting upon stone corbels. Facilities are 
afforded for lighting the place both naturally 
and artificially. The ventilation is on the mo- 
dern system, and the is intended to be 
effected by hot air, the chamber being erected, 
but the apparatus has not yet been obtained. 
A cloak-room is built at the south end. In 
addition there are several out-offices. The walls 
are stuccoed from the windows upwards, and be- 
low the windows they are panelled with var- 
nished pitch pine. A raised platform occupies 
the south end to be used for lectures and con- 
certs. At the north end there are bookcases for 
the reception of the parish library. = 
accommodation is provided by some h 
Windsor chairs. The entrance to the building 


has a porch constructed principally of orna- 
mental wood. 

A Invention.—We learn from the 
Pictorial World that “an Englishman has dis- 


covered a method of fixing the image of an 
object on a sensitized place not more than 4 in. 
in diameter, an impression from which can be 
afterwards enlarged to the necessary size. The 
plate is fixed into an ordinary locket or keep- 
sake hanging from a watch chain, and can be 
suddenly exposed, by a touch of the finger, on 
entering a room, and an image taken of a picture 
or & person without any one besides the operator 
being aware of it. The ingenious method by 
which the exact place, person, or picture is 
brought into focus by first casting a soft ray of 
artificial light from this wonderful locket is the 
important part of the invention, which we are 
not at liberty to mention further in detail at 
present. Whether or not such things can be 
done to any purpose, it is high time that artists 
and photographers who produce original pictures 
should look to the immediate protection of every 
work of art or new design by entering them at 
Stationers’ Hall.” This reminds us of an idea 
first broached inthe Builder, of a photographic 
apparatus, fitted with clock-work, and whereby 
a daily series of microscopic negatives of all 
who presented themselves, and all groups and 
scenes, in a bark, for example, could be taken 
and stored up for future reference, enlargement, 
and use. Holiday, procession, and platform 
scenes, and public openings, too, could be taken. 
We are not come to all this yet, but may some 
day. 


for Government Offices.—A 
number of statues of statesmen have been 
placed in the niches of the Colonial and Home 
Office new buildings during the present week. 
They consist of representations of the late Lords 
Grenville, Liverpool, and Melbourne, Sir Robert 
Peel, Sir James Graham, and Sir George Corne- 
wall Lewis, also Earl Russell and Sir George 
Grey. The statues of Lord Melbourne, Sir 
George Cornewall Lewis, Lord Liverpool, and 
Sir Robert Peel face Parliament-street, the two 
first-named being at the upper part of the build. 
sae Sel te Ge anes dies ok ha Cele 
re u story of the 
street frontage, and Sir G. Grey and Earl Russell 
in the lower portion. The statues, which are 
executed in Portland stone, are 7 ft. 6 in. in 
height, in addition to the They have 
been executed by Mr. J. B. Phillips, sculptor. 
The like number of statues for the Colonial Office 
are being executed at the studio of Mr. Arm- 
stead, Eccleston-square, and will be in their 
places in about a fortnight. They contain, 
of Derby, Earl Grey, Lond. Glens Sir Wiliam 

’ ’ > 

Molesworth, 8 pe 


A Cabmen’s Shelter is about to be opened 
near the Town Hall, Leeds. There are shelters 





at Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool, Derby, 
land Edinburgh, but none in London or in 


Dublin. 
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Mr. Ruskin and his Pupils.—Mr. Ruskin 
has issued the following notice at Oxford :— 
“ The Slade Professor haa tried for five years to 
please everybody in Oxford, by lecturing at any 
time that might be conveniently subordinate to 
other dates of study in the university. He finds 
he has pleased nobody, and must for the future 
at least make his hour known and consistent. 
He cannot alter it this term, because people 
sometimes come from a distance, and have 
settled their plans by the hour announced in 
the Gazette, but for many reasons he thinks it 
right to change the place, and will hereafter 
eS ee a 

riday, the , he not begin till half-past 
twelve to allow settling ~ ral 
his lectures will be at twelve, in this and future 
terms. He feels that if he cannot be granted 
eo much as twelve hours of serious andience in 
working time during the whole Oxford year he 
need not in future prepare public lectures at 
which his pupils need much regret their non- 


attendance.” Mr. Ruskin, it appears, has re- 
cently chan the hour at which his lectures 
are deliv from two o'clock to noon, and as 


twelve o’clock clashes with various college lec- 
tures, some complaints have arisen. 

Society of Engineers.— At a meeting of the 
Society of Engineers, held on Monday evening 
last, Mr. J. H. Adams, vice-president, in the 
chair, a pe was read on Tramway Rolling 
Stock and Steam in connexion therewith, by Mr. 
©. ©. Cramp. The author reviewed all the 
leading historical events, extending over 100 
years, connected with the use steam on 
common roads and on tramways. The idea of 
steam - propelled appears to have 
originated with Dr. Robinson, of Glasgow; but 
M. Cugnot was the first to put the idea into 
practice, which he did in 1770, by constructing 
a steam-moved carriage for the conveyance of 
artillery. Mr. Hancock appears to have done 
more than any other inventor to demonstrate the 
practicability of steam locomotion upon our high- 
ways, for in 1836 he put all his steam-carriages on 
the Paddington-road, and ran them daily for about 
six months. The late Mr. Grantham brought out 
the most recent example of a steam-moved tram- 
car in England, and which has been the subject 
of very recent experiment with the view—when 
legislative enactment shall permit—of its intro- 
duction upon our Metropolitan Tramways. 

The New Patent “ Polychrome” Print- 
ing Process, for printing any number of colours 
at a single impression. Coliunieniabinn, as at 
present practised, necessitates the use of a sepa- 
rate engraved plate, block, or stone for each 
colour required; whilst, to prevent the inks from 
blurring or smearing, time to must be allowed 
between each successive ing. Under the 
** Polychrome” process, any number of colours 
on parted chaos - pe gor yo at a single im- 

ssion, without the use of the ordinary print. 
ce inks, or the engraving of any plates, blocks, 
or stones,—the prints, moreover, becoming per- 
fectly dry in a few minutes. The process may be 
briefly described as follows:—Colours, prepared 
in solid slabs, ve cut st and arene a | to 
the design to be produced, being together 
in a sliding frame. The surface 
block is then md perfectly smooth, and the 
“Polychrome” prints worked off with great 
rapidity, drying immediately. If a very clearl 
defined outline or high of finish is rer " 
the ordinary methods of lithography or block 
printing can be applied in combination with the 
new process. j 


Deputation on the Gas Question.— A 
deputation, consisting of Sir James Hogg, th® 
chairman, and about a dozen members of the 
Motropolitan Board of Works, waited upon the 
Gas and Water Committee of the i 
of London, at Guildhall, on Wednesday in last 
week, with the view of securing united action 
between the two governing bodies of the 
metropolis in respect of the intended application to 
Parliament for the purpose of obtaining an altera- 
tion and improvement in the supply of gas to the 
i conference, which occupied 


It is understood that. every 


they will succeed in saving the gas-consumers 
and sxtevayecs at least a million of 
annum by ee price. of 
important article of daily 





of the combined | the 





Sheffield Architectural and 

Society.—On Thursday in last week a g of 
this society was held at the School of Art, when 
the Rev. J. Stacye, the president, took the 
chair. In the spring of the present year a sub- 
committee was appointed to inquire into the 
extent and condition of the ancient records in 
the possession of his Grace the Duke of Norfolk, 
the Town Trustees, the Church Burgesses, and 
the Cutlers’ Company. From various circum. 
stances nothing has yet been done towards report- 
ing u the records of the Duke of Norfolk, 
but on Thursday night, were presented 
upon the records of the Town Trust and Church 
Burgesses, which were accepted by the society, 
and a resolution was passed asking the sub- 
committee to pursue its inquiries. Mr. B. Bag- 
shawe drew attention to the interesting discovery 
of the bones of extinct animals, near Castleton, 
recently made. 


Projected New Canal.—At the last meeting 
of the Hull Chamber of Commerce, a letter was 
read from Mr. W. Austin, C.E., to the President, 
introducing a sketch of the proposed junction of 
the Humber and Mersey rivers, by cutti 
extensions of heads of each river (until bot 
met), when a deep and broad tidal stream or 
canal would be formed, whereby an immense 
traffic, coming from the great northern Con- 
tinental countries, would, in the projectors’ 
opinion, pass through Hall, Liverpool, Dundalk, 
and Donegal to the Atlantic, and onward to 
America, &c., saving all present risks and losses 
round the coasts, with great difference of dis- 
tance and time. The whole line of tidal canals, 
it is added—126 miles Hull to Liverpool, and 
90 miles Dundalk to Donegal—ocould be formed 
and completed within two or three years after 
commencement. 


Wistanstow, Salop. — The chancel of 
Wistanstow Church, which has been restored at 
the cost of the rector elect, has been opened. 
From being one of the meanest, it has now be- 
come one of the handsomest in the county. 
Among other improvements, the ancient oak 
roof has been opened up and restored, while the 
ceiling between the rafters has been coloured 
blue. The pavement is formed of coloured 
encaustic tiles, manufactured by Thorn, of 
Broseley, and laid according to a design by the 
architect, Mr. S. Pountney Smith. The builder 
for the whole of the works was Mr. T. Pugh, Hun- 
gerford, Much Wenlock. A sweet-toned organ, 
by Hill & Son, was bought by subscription. The 
present restoration goes no further than the 
chancel, but it is hoped the rest of the church 
may not long remain uncared for. 


Constantinople.—According to the Levant 
Herald, the celebrated Russian painter, Aiva- 
soffski, on whom the Czar has lately conferred 
the rank of general, has arrived on a visit to 
Constantinople, and has been received by 
the Sultan, who is already acquainted with his 
works, several of them being in the imperial 

in this city———The new Stamboul 
theatre, which has been built in a portion of the 
Seraskeriate square, near the mosque of Sultan 
Bayazid, was opened on the Ist of Ramazan by 
performance of “ Arifin Hilessi” (“The 
Rogueries of Arif”), a comic opera composed by 
M. Dehohadjian, the director of the troupe. The 
new piece was well received by a crowded 
audience. The theatre. which was built in less 
than a month, will contain about 800 persons, 
and is commodious and tastefully decorated. 


The New Gaol, Portsea.—The foundation- 
stone of the new Borough Gaol was laid on the 
29th ult. by the Mayor (Mr. G. E. Kent), 
in the presence of the members of the 
Town Council, the Board of Guardians, and 
other corporate officials. On the occasion his 
worship was presented with a silver trowel 
suitably inscribed, supplied by Messrs. Emanuel 
& Sons, Ordnance-row, Portsea, and at the con- 
clusion of the ceremony the company dined with 
the Mayor in the school-room of the Workhouge. 
The new building is being erected on a piece of 
land adjoining the Portsea Cemetery, and directly 


¥ opgeets the Union-house. The Messrs. Evans, 


Southsea, are the builders, and Mr. G. Rake, 
Portsmouth, is the architect. 


Oxford Barracks.—A site for the new 
barracks has been chosen at about two miles 
from Oxford. It extends over about twenty 
acres. It is at the north-east corner of the 
cross jroads leading to Horspath, Headington, 
and Cowley. The buildings, which will cost 
50,000/., are making rapid progress. 





Gainsborough.— Memorial Window.— 
A new stained glass window, in the parish 
church, was-viewed for the first time last Sun. 
day. It is situated in the east wall of the north 
aisle, in what is known as the “Thonock choir.” 
The subject is “Christ the Consoler,” and illus. 
trates the , “Come unto me, all ye that 
sa ig ee a eee 
rest,’ gures are effective y 
the whole work is executed so aah 
manner by Messrs. Ward & Hughes, London. 
The window is the gift of Lady Bacon, in memory 
of her late and bears the following in- 
scription :—“ In memory of Sir Henry Hickman 
Bacon, premier baronet, born April 5th, 1820, 
died Nov. 14th, 1872.” 


_ Descent at a Tea Meeting.—A few days 
since a tea meeting in connexion with the 
Baptist cause was held in the neighbourhood of 
Sheerness, and was the scene of a rather amusing 
incident. A numerous company had assembled, 
and tea was about to commence when suddenly, 
and to the consternation of all, the floor of the 
room in which the party had gathered gave way, 
and the company found themselves, tea-table, 
provisions, and all, deposited upon a lower level. 
Fortunately, there were two girders about 1 ft. 
below the floor, capable of sustaining the weight, 
or the “ tea-meeting” would have been held in 
the cellar. 


East Grinstead Town-hall.—There seems 
a Lapeorear | of East Grinstead having a build- 
ing that will be worthy of it before very long. 
The East Grinstead Club Company have pur- 
chased the County Court, and we understand it 
is their intention to pull the present building 
down in the spring and build another on the site 
that will fulfil the requirements of a Town-hall, 
a drill-shed for the volunteers, and numerous 
other purposes.——The example set by Mr. Tooth, 
of planting trees in front of his residence, has 
been imitated with good effect by a number of 
the residents on the south side of the town. 


The Borough Jewish Schools.—The new 
and commodious extension buildings in con- 
nexion with these schools have been consecrated. 
The schools were originally founded in Heygate- 
street, Walworth, by the late Baroness Meyer 
de Rothschild in 1867 ; but it having been found 
necessary to enlarge them, a site was obtained 
from the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and a 
fund was opened a year ago to defray the costs 
of construction. The schools will now accom- 
modate 200 children of both sexes, and the 
present buildings have been constructed at a 
cost of 1,6001. by Mr. Cohen, from designs by 
Mr. Lewis Solomon. 


Grants for Educational Work in Work- 
men’s Clubs.—The Council of the Working 
Men’s Club and Institute Union are anxious to 
encourage a taste for systematic reading and 
study in Workmen’s Clubs, especially as regard 
those subjects for which no adequate stimulus is 
afforded by existing societies. They have deter. 
mined, therefore, to make, in the spring of each 
year, grants of books or money to those clubs 
which shall have done most to provide for their 
members instruction in certain stated subjects. 
A subscription is being raised to enable the 
Council to carry out these views. 


Improved Dwellings for the Industrial 
Classes.—The first block of improved dwellings 
for the industrial poor, erected by a local com- 
pany, was opened with considerable ceremony 
at Exeter on Saturday. The buildings, com- 
prising twenty-four tenements, are situated in 
different parts of the city. The project was 
started by the mayor, Mr. William Follett, and 
he has been joined in the scheme by a number 
of other philanthropic gentlemen, 


The Rating of Government Property at 
Chatham and Rochester.—It is expected at 
Chatham that the amount which will be contri- 
buted by the Treasury towards the local rates of 
Chatham and Rochester to those parishes in 
which there is public property belonging to the 
Crown, as soon as the amended valuation of the 
whole of the property in possession of the Ad. 
miralty and the War Department -has been com. 
pleted, will be about 10,0001. per annum. 
Appeal. Thee peal, in Monda Gee = 

_ ap in Monday’s gow 
Daily Mail, by Mr. Quarrier, for 3,0001. to build 
a house to working boys, and as a night 
refuge for homeless children, has been promptly 
responded to by two Glasgow ladies, who have 
in the most generous and unostentatious way 
subscribed the necessary sum. 
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en. 
resolved to contribute 1,0001. out of the rates for 
the same object. 

Sharpness New Docks.—We understand 
that the new canal entrance will be opened 
some time in the course of the month of 
November, but the precise date is not yet fixed. 








TENDERS 
For Oxford Main Drainage, contractNo, 4, Mr. W. H- 
Whig, cnginoaye- 















































owell & Robson eccsescccesesaons Sane, N00 00 
Crockett » 35,500 0 0 
Chappell 34,469 © 0 
Bugbird 00 
Neave & Sons .......ccccccsssssceree . 33,999 0 0 
Acock 30,367 0 0 
Clark ...... 29,709 0 0 
Dickinson 27,970 0 0 
Cole 27,730 0 0 

For new wins at Yewden, Henley-on- 
Thames, for G. C, woe By Messrs. Sedgwick & 
Son, — Quantities by Mr. L. C ray - 

oe 
nk Fotheringham ......... 3,789 0 0 
Hill, Higgs, & Hill .....<.-..0s<+e+ ~- 3,640 0 0 
1D & SONS ......000 penceacen - 3,523 0 0 
Conder (accepted) ..........00-..008 3,486 @ 0 

For residence at Highgate. Mr, ‘G, Lethbridge, 

architect. Quantities supplied by Mr, C. H. Goode :— 
£2,950 0 0 
W 2,801 0 0 
Giles-Bennett ....cccescesscssoseeese . 23773 0 O 
Grover. 2,737 0 0 
Bouthcott & Co. ..,rccrcrsersseeesese 2,457 10 0 

Sirk 2,457 0 0 

For cooking ap’ hot- , and warming 
works, | 























Giles & Gough, Quantities supplied by 
C. H. Beem sores 
Benham & Sons £1,608 g 0 
po P| ees Fe 
So Wa NE incatinvenincengbeidatins 1,459 0 0 
For erection of Primitive Methodist Chapel, 
street, Reading. Mr. Charles Smith, architect :— 
Oldfield £1,569 0 0 
0°06 
00 
0 0 
0 0 
09 
00 
00 
0 0 
00 
0 0 
00 








® For alterations to Nos, 9 Old Kent-road, for 
aan ahi Mr. A, F —- architect ;— 


£165 0 0 
Thomas (accepted) ... eesvevece 





1” 0 0 


For erection of — ee on the Free School 
Estate, Wouldham, for the Governors of the Rochester 
Free School Estate. Mr. J. H. Andrews, surveyor to the 


























——— Quantities supplied by Messrs, Oordry & 
Bish £1,662 16 6 
Cole 1,64 0 0 
Stiff ...., 1,508 0 0 
Naylar 1,403 0 6 
Gates 1,393 0 0 
Barr 1,385 0 O 
BSollitt (accepted) 1,352 0 0 
Dover & Son (withdrawn) jcboneves 1,03 2 0 





For alterations and additions at 60, Dyke-road, 
Brighton, for Mr. Jones :— 

















Howick £145 15 0 
kyer 128 0 0 
Patching } heyy siahniebtiabieibuiie 120 0 0 
Holloway ib Wenacedete abessocesbses 112 0 0 
Kemp ( ted) 9 0 0 
For ge t Bagger Mw 
= B,. anaes King’s-road, 
Cheesman & Co seo, £2,245 0 0 
Peichng & Webbat anes 1,964 0 0 
oqheeseenses 1 00 
West Ge Garrett (accepted) ...... 1788 00 





For additions to 13 and 14, King’s-road, Brigh 
Mons. A. Boucher. Mr. C, O. r 7Bikor architect : _ re 

















Patching & Webber ............00000 £418 0 0 
Spreadborough & Co. (accepted) 390 9 0 
For farmhouse, homestead, and double cottage, at 
Whadborough, ear Oskham, for College, 
Oxford, Mr, Robert Hutchinson, architect :— 
Lord £1,616 14 0 
Edey 1,455 0 0 
Cade 1,430 7 0 
Allen 1410 & 0 
Smith 1,300 0 0 























Pe wy seem offices at Farringdon-road, for Mr. 
Cook & Green 3 £19 0 0! 
Toms 193 0 0 
166 * 21 
W HCO, cerecrrcccvarsvverereers 146 = 0 


Porter 124 0 
Burge & Rammage (accepted) .. 97 0 0! 
For gas services sg ove gg baron New Branch Bank 
sage, the City B Ladgate-bill, 

tom, atchteate = 


J. 
Heath 

















T 








For with hot water the Marylebone ane ng 
Church, Upper George-street. Messrs,, Tarring & Son, 
architects 

Iti £400 0 0 
Smith 298 0 0 











For the erection of house, shop, store- coach- 
at 


Ce aor dy oe -street, Birmingham, fo 

0 nt-row wil r 
mer yes 

.. £520 0 0 


Mr, William May. Mr. J. gett, 
Horsley Brothers (accepted) ... 

For alterations to premises, Ickneild Port-road, Bir- 
mingham, = J. Meggett, architect :— 
Toft ( a) £160 0 0 








a the first portion of the Roman Catholic Charch of 

he Martyrs, Great Prescott-st Tower-hill, Mr. 

Pogin, architect, Quantities supplied by Mr. BR. O. 
is :— 























Downs £10,276 0 0 
Scrivener & White ........... scoveee 9,905 0 O 
WO, Brothers .....,..0cccressoresers . cae : > 
Merritt & Ashby ....... wieotgind wee 9,926 0 0 
lles 9,855 0 0 
LG@Wrance o..ccsseceeee aeilansadadanehe’ 9,639 0 0 
onal first portion of Mission-room for 8t. _Btephen’e 
b, Popa. Mr. J. W. Morris, architect 
£350 Oo 0 
adel 336 0 0 
lles ( pted) 301 656 0 





For sundry works to complete residence at No, 2, 











Seng astienau, for Mr. G. W. Jones. Mr, 
William C. Leonard, arc’ _ 
Hunt .... £735 0 0! 
Wilson 460 0 0 
Eyles (accepted)... evonet Ses 8 O 
Berry- {withdrawn)......0.0.0..... -- 324 0 01 





For rebuilding No. 39, Bedfordbury, London. Mr. 
Charles F. Chesterman, architect ; od 
Yerbury £600 0 0 





For the erection of house and conservatory at. Bingle- 
well, for Mr. J. Wood, Mr, J. Drake, architect :— 


House, * 
Blake ...ccsscscccccersesssees £2,250  .ersroreres £225 
Calland .......cccccsccrerses aa serescererss 169 
Bollitt *....20..cerseeeennee SNM. sccscosyoese 164 


* Accepted for both after slight. alterations. 


woton. ‘Mesors, Bfisber- 





For alterations and ae 
ham-common, for Mr. 8, W. Ca 
shon & Brock, architects :— 








Sharpington & Cole......-ess . £1,670 @ 0 
Carter & Son v 00 
00 

4 1,548 0 0 

Hoot A Ben taasapted) socsorsee 1,539 15 0 





For detached family residence at Highgate. Mr. George 
Stooke, architect :-— 


































































































Towa Raheem BOND 
Bloomfield : anne OS ° $ 
Taylor 1 00 
Neaves & Son: i 3 a 
» Seeeeee 0 0 
Crockett 1,229 0 0 
Rabb : 1,307 0 0 
Killenback 1,148 0 0 
pe drainage for the Walthamstow Local Board:— 
21,450 7 6 
Rate ' 1,420 0 0 
Rendell 1,200 0 0 
Marshall 1,275 4 : 
Goodais 1,163 0 0 
Bugvird Lis 0 8 
Pizzey 1,110 0 © 
Jackson 1090 0 0 
Bloomfield 1,072. 0 0 
Richard 1,056 0 0 
Potter 1,080 0 @ 
For brick sewers for the Chelsea V: — 
Guage E3900 0 ° 
Bloomfield 2,110.0 0 
Neaves. 2,000 0 0 
Sosy. 195 0 0 
Potter 1,983 0 0 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. M.—H. B.—F, T. B.—T. & Son.-—B. B.~A. G.—J.8, D.-Thoma> 
son College. —Iron Ore.—L. W. R-W.—A. G.—R. BC. F. 4 
Ww. Cc. L.—J. W. M.—P. T. & Co.—J. H.—A Lover of Progress.—J, G. 
—J. 0. G.—G, MeD.—T.—G. 8.-——W. B. (apply to the Secretary).—Old 
Subscriber (each case requires special study for its cure).—Builder 
(decision would depend on circumstances not stated in letter. B, 
would probably not be able to recover at law).—Condition of Bake- 
houses (in type). —Archwology in India (in type). 

We are to decline out books and 

compelled pointing giving 


A Actemeninal Sait, Vato, of Souham, Oo. wash be 
by the name and address of the sender, not Sa ae 
and 
read 
A ortiton papers at 


Norz.—The responsibility of 
public meetings, rests, of course, 








Order, ‘Omen, 
King-street, nvm de any -0, to DO POURDEINIER 
eto 
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Adwertisements cannot be received for the current 
week's issue later than THREE o'clock p.m. 
on THURSDAY, 

The Publisher camnot be responsible for Txst1- 
MONIALS left at the Office in reply to Advertise. 
ments, and strongly recommends that Cortes 
onzY should be sent. 


Ga” NOTICE.—AU communications respect. 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, §c., should be 
addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder,» 
No. 46, Catherine-street, Covent Garden. All other 
Communications should be addressed to the 
* Editor,” and nor to the “ Publisher.” 








Bath Stone of best a 
RANDELL, Leyla ore d & oe ane 
List of Prices at rag har and wien enn Disiele's 
seo oon of transite any partof the Kingdom, on 


application to 





ene oe Extra if 
own x Doulting 
Fronts, &c, freak, &e. Stone. 
Cousins & Son £4,825 . £230 esses, £310 
ON RCE See Ee 
For the erection of the Enfield Cottage Hospital. Mr. 
mas J. Hill, architect ;-~ a 
Childs £1,500 0 0 
PRUNE Sissdscsiscinteves edbvesecotencee 1,148 0 0 
‘ ww 1,135 0 0 
Eairhead (accepted) .,.....00+.0 3,080 0 0 


Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts. [Apvr.] 





TRELOAR & SONS, 


COCOA-NUT MATS AND MATTING, 
69, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


CORK CARPET, FLOOR CLOTH, LINOLEUM, KAMPTULICON, 
And all the new Floor Coverings. _ 








